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was then resumed. On Sunday last the Fronch assaulted and 
carried all the German positions on a front of two and a half miles 
in the woods of Fosses and Beaumont, and went on to the outskirts 
of Beaumont village. The enemy, with characteristic mendacity, 
said that they had lost and recaptured Beaumont, but tho French 
did not try to enter it. Over eleven hundred German prisoners 
were taken near Boaumont that day. Repsated German attacks 
north of the Aisne have failed to divert the attention of General 
Pétain from Verdun. 


The Italian offensive has proved a magnificent success. Genoral 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


‘IR DOUGLAS HAIG hag no luck in the weather. In Flanders, 
kas on the Somme last autumn, his operations have beon sorely 
hindered by heavy and continuous rain, turning the shell-torn 
ground into a quagmire through which our infantry can barely 
wade. Our guns and tanks cannot move, the observing officers, 
like the Grand Fleet at Jutland, complain of low visibility, and the 
airmen, though they have braved the storms which the enemy will 
not face, have been much hampered in their work. One fine day 
last week our airmen dostroyed twelve enemy machines, losing only 
two of their own. Since then the bad weather has been against 


them. 


Nevertheless, there has boon much hard fighting all along the line. 
In the Ypres sector small advances near Langomarck and fierce 
counter-attacks by the enemy further south on Inverness Copso, 
on the high ground near the Menin road, wero followed on Monday 
by a British advance on a front of two thousand yards astride the 
St. Julien-Poelcapelle road. Inverness Copso, like High Wood 
at the Sommo, is a death-trap, and yet it must be taken and held 
securely to protect the flank of the troops farther north. At the 
south-west corner of Lens the Canadians last wook fought a fiorce 
battle for the Crassier Vert—a grass-grown spoil-heap, only a few 
hundred yards from the railway station, which has been converted 
into a fortress. The trenches north-west of the Crassier wore 
captured. Last Saturday the Canadians took more trenches on the 
west and north-west of Lens, which now forms a narrow German 
salient into our lines, just as Ypres used to be a British salient into 
theirs, exposed from threo sides to a continuous and destructive 
bombardment. 


Towards the southern end of our line, there has been hot work in 
the Epehy sector, due east of which the Cambrai-St. Quentin Canal 
runs underground for a mile or two, leaving a gap in the natural 
defensive ine formed by this canal. Last Saturday morning the 
enemy made a determined attack on Gillemont Farm, south-east 
of Epehy, but did not carry it They gained a footing in some 
trenches outside, but were expelled from them the same night. 
They also made an unsuccessful raid at Gouzeaucourt, to the north 
of Epehy. If their object was to ant‘cipate an attack by us, they 
failed, for last Sunday our men made a considerable advance on a 
front of a mile east of Hargicourt, which lies a few miles south of 
Epehy. The fortified farms, Cologne and Malakoff, were taken with 
one hundred and thirty-six prisoners, and the line was pushed still 
nearer to the canal, north-west of St. Quentin. 


The French Army has again done splendidly outside Verdun. On 
Friday week the French troops carried at a rush Hill 304, west of 
the Mort Homme, and thus completed the reconquest of their old 
first-line positions west of the Meuse. They pushed forward a 
mile beyond the hill, and by last Saturday night had cleared the 
valley as far as the Forges Brook. The advance east of the Meuse 





Cadorna modestly and wisely waited for a week before announcing 
any definite results, but on Saturday last he reported that Monte 
Santo, the lofty mountain north of Gorizia, which was the contre of 
the Austrian defences and seemed impregnable, was flying the 
Tricolore. On Sunday last he stated that the main part of the 
great Bainsizza Plateau, which overhangs the Upper Isonzo between 
Gorizia and Tolmino, and of which Monte Santo is the south- 
western bastion, had been captured by the Second Army. Three 
Austrian lines, of enormous strength, had been broken through and 
outflanked. Twenty-three thousand men and six hundred officers 
had been taken, with seventy-five guns, a mass of material, and 
provision depots enough to feed a large part of the attacking army. 
The Austrians were in full retreat towards the eastern edge of the 
plateau, where they are now trying to hold a new defensive line. 


The enemy expected the main Italian attack on the Carso, between 
Gorizia and the soa. Here they massed their best troops. They 
failed to hold the Selo positions, north-west of Hermada, but their 
lines are naturally so formidable that the Italian Third Army has 
as yet made no further progress. The Carso attack, however, 
contributed to the victory of Bainsizza, where the enemy were 
taken by surpriss. A Bersaglieri division, with some Alpini, 
stormed the Auzza heights north of Canale, broke right through the 
Austrian lines on their northern flank, and, being promptly sup- 
ported, compelled the enemy to boat a general retreat. The 
pressure on Gorizia is now relieved, and General Cadorna may be 
able to develop his attack on the Carso from the north as well as 
the west. But operations in this rugged cointry are very difficult, 
and we must wait for the full consequences of a battle that has 
proved to be one of the greatest and most dramatic victories of 
the war. 


On the Eastern Front, the Russian Army, which ssemed to be 
recovering its spirit, is again showing sigus of fatal insubordination. 
When the enemy attacked east of Czernowitz, near the Russian 
frontier, on Tuesday, some of the Russian troops left their posts 
and walked to the rear, allowing the German* to gain an easy 
success. A more serious defection occurred on Wednesday on the 
hotly disputed Rumanian front between the Carpathian foothills 
and the river Sereth. The Rumanian Army has fought extromely 
well and repulsed for thres weeks all Marshal Mackensen’s endeavours 
to break its lines north of Focsani. On Wednesday, unhappily, 
one of the Russian divisions co-operating with it broke and 
fled in disorder near Muncelul, and unless the gap can be speedily 
filled, the whole Rumanian position, covering Moldavia from 
invasion from the south, is placad in jeopardy. 


The War Office stated on Saturday last that the Allies had 
captured from April 9th, the battle of Arras, to August 22nd, 
167,780 German and Austrian prisoners. We took 46,155 of these, 
making a total of 102,218 German prisoners since the war began. 
The Germans have taken about 43,099 British prisoners, including 
Indians. In all the theatres of war, we have captured 131,776 
prisoners and Jost 56,500, excluding African native troops in both 


cases, 





Last week, according to the Admiralty return, we lost eighteen 
Jarge merchant vessels sunk by mine or torpedo, as compared with 
fourteen in each of the two preceding weeks. The total losses in the 
four weeks of August number sixty-six, as against sixty-soven in 
the four weeks of July. Mr. Lloyd George’s prediction that the 
losses would be no greater thus seems to have been verified, but we 
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are still losing far too many of these precious merchantmen to view 
the figures with any complacency. Only four ships were attacked 
unsuccessfully by the enemy submarines. 





A fire which occurred at Salonika during the week has unor- 


tunately destroyed meny hundreds ofchousesxand rendered a large. 


number of people homeless. It is not to be supposed that a disaster 
on this scale can happen without throwing a great deal of unex- 
pected incidental Jabour on the garrison. To provide food and 
shelter for those who are in distress is a duty that must necessarily 
fall largely upon the military authorities: We are sure that the 
labour has been: efficient and cheerfully carried out, but it would 
be: an injustice to: the troops at Salonika if it were not recognized 
here that the performance of their military duties. has been made 
far: more laborious during the past few days. It is one of the 
penalties. of: being at a distance, and of holding a relatively unim- 
portant field‘of. operations—as importance is reckoned in this war— 
that.the record of the Salenika troops has not received all the 
attention and the praise it has earned.. These troops have success- 


fully defended a very long front, and have not merely defended | 


it but have continually worried the enemy. They have. endured 
in silence one of the mest pestilential climates to be found in Europe, 
and they have come through it all capable and smiling. 


The Russian Provisional Government, seeking some temporary 
authority.for its acts until the Duma can be elected, summoned a 
National Conference, which met at the Grand Opera House in 
Moscow last.Saturday. Leading public men were invited, and the 
Army, the political parties, the Provincial and Municipal Authori- 
ties, the Chambers of Commeree, and the Trade Unions sent dele- 
gates, to the number of about three thousand. The Ukraine Rada 
er Council refused to take part, and no Finnish delegates attended. 
With these exceptions, the Conference was the most truly represen- 
tative body that has ever met in modern Russia. 


M. Kerensky opened the Conference with a vigorous speech in 
which he ‘appealed to ali Russian citizens to unite, as the country 
was ia mortal danger. In face of a powerful, implacable, and 
organized enemy, Russians must put aside theirdomestic quarrels, 
which tended only to disorganize the nation, imperil the Army, and 
encourage ‘the. separatist ambitions of various nationalities. within 
Russia. - The Governnient would, he said, be implacable. in. re- 
pressing any Anarchist attempt to overturn it. Russia had indig. 
nantly’ rejected the enemy's proposal for a separate peace, and 
weleomed the equally definite rejection by the: Allies of the less 
direct offers made to them. The Russian. people would, he said, 
deal fairly, with the Ukraine and Finland, but would not tolerate 
any effort .on their part to take advantage of its passing difficulties. 
The Government. would forcibly. prevent the reopenimg of the 
Finnish Diet, which had, been dissolved for showing open hostility to 
Rassia. 


On Monday the Russian Commander-in-Chief told the Conference 
the plaia truth about the Army, “ stricken with tho terrible evil of 
disorganization and insubordination.” If Russia were to: be saved, 
the Army must: be regenerated at all costs. Recently a Siberian 
regiment on the Riga front left its positions, and had to be threatened 
with extermination before it would return to -duty.: The enemy 
were knocking: at the gates of Riga, and if the Army would not 
hold the gates, the way to Petrograd would lie open to the Germans. 
General- Korniloff -insisted that diseipline:-must be enforced: The 
authority of the officers must be strengthened ; their pay must be 
increased ; the regimental committees:must be forbidden to interfere 
with military operations or appointments. Similar measures, he 
said, were necessary atthe rear. The South-Western armies were 
almost starving for want of bread. The production of guns and 
shells had declined by sixty. per-cent. since theRevolution, and the 
Army would soon. be as badly. equipped as it was at the time of 
the great retreat from the Dunajec in 1915. 


There is no reason whatever to despair of Russia so long as she 
has a contral Government, and so long.as she rejects a separate 
peace with the enemy. General Korniloff has undoubtedly checked 
the disaffection.in the Army. Even if he has to retreat still further, 
he will still be occupying the attention of great masses of enemy 
troops who might, but for Russia, be thrown against us in the West. 
We must not count.on active assistance from Russia for some.time to 
eome; but her defensive.campaign is of approciable value tous. Her 
political and economic disorganization is very grave, but Russia, 
intoxicated with the strong new wine of liberty, must be given time 
to recover her balance. If the impatient critics of the new Russia 
would road. the history. of the French Revolution of 1789, they 
would find that France, even then a far more united and better 





educated nation than Russia is to-day, was far slower in surmounting 
her initial difficulties and did not, liketRussiageseape civil war. 





The-new Greok White Bddke hagereveal ‘thesfact that Turkey 
became an ally of Germany omiAugast 4th, 1914, 80me hours before 
Great Britain declared war. M. Theotokia, the»Greek Minister in 
Berlin, learned this the same day from the Emperor himself, who 
added that Bulgaria and Rumania were also taking their stand 
alongside of Germany. It is now known that the late King of 
Rumania desired to. join his Gérman kinsman, but was overruled 
by his Council. Bulgaria was.suspected at the time but dissembled. 
Turkey temporized until, at the end of October, 1914,. her prepara- 
tions for war were complete; while our Foreign Office and our 
Ambassador accepted—doubtless with some reserve—the soothing 
assuranees of the ‘Turkish Grand Vizier. It is unsafe to assume, 
as some newspapers. have done, that the British-Government knew 
nothing of ‘the ‘Turce-German alliance. We, like the Turks, had, 
while in. .a state. of military unpreparedness; a sound reason for 
not adding prematurely’ to the number of our enemies. 


The date on which the Treaty between Germany and Turkey was 
signed—August 4th, 1914, the dayion which Great Britain declared 
war—is very interesting. It cannot of course be believed that 
Germany and Turkey talked over all the details of their corrupt 
bargain and arrived at a decision in half-an-hour. If such a thing 
were conceivable in’ the case of any other country in the world— 
which it would not be—it would -be inconceivable in the case of 
Turkey, who is renowned ‘for her-guileful and tedious methods of 
diplomacy. It is obvious thet ‘Turkey was-up to the eyes in the 
German plot which was brewing for years. With a cynicism which 
appears deeper and more; detestable the more one learns of ii, 
Germany regarded with a callous eye the treatment of the Armenians 
by Turkey, and even promised Turkey what amounted to payment 
for her crimes. 


M.. Venizelos, in.a speech lasting over six hours, disclosed to 
the Greek Chamber on Monday the full story of his differences 
with the ex-King Constantine; which led to the Salonika secession, 
and ultimately to the fall of the King.. In August, 1914, he urged 
the King to consider the possibility of war with Turkey, ,in con- 
junction with the. Allies,. provided that Bulgaria’s co-operation 
or neutrality could be purchased, even at the price of ceding Kavalla. 
But the King: was. resolved to consider. the interests.of Germany 
before those of Greece, and, for his brother-in-law’s sake, betrayed 
Serbia and abandoned the Greeks in Turkey to their fate. When 
M. Venizelos protested that he had the Greek people with him 
in desiring to fulfil the treaty obligations to Serbia, the King replied 
that in great questions of national importance and in foreign affairs 
he was responsible to God alone. 








The majority of the Greek Chamber made it elear-in the debate 
on Saturday last that they regard the constitutional. monarchy of 
King Alexander as a provisional state of affairs. M. Venizelos 
in reply said that, though the ex-King had dealt a terrible blow 
to monarchy; the Government felt it their duty to try the system 
once more. It was the last-experiment that they would attempt, 
though he believed that the future National Assembly, whose. task 
it will be to revise the Constitution, would desire the crowned 
Republic to succeed. Our own happy experience naturally pre- 
disposes us in favour of the compromise, and. if the young King 
follows the prudent example of his Danish grandfather, King 
George, he may yet re-establish the dynasty on a sound basis. 


Herr Michaelis on Saturday last explained to the Reichstag 
Committee his scheme for “co-operation between the leaders 
of the Empire and the great parties.” Besides appointing two or 
three Deputies—who will vacate their seats—to unimportan; 
offices, the Chancellor has set up.a “ free Committee ” to deal with 
** defined single questions ” such as the German reply to the Pope's 
Note on. peace. The “free Committee” will consist of seven 
Deputies—two Clericals, two Socialists, one Conservative, ono 
National Liberal, and one: Progressive—with seven of the Govern- 
ment nominees in the Federal Council and the Chancellor as Chair- 
man. The Clerical-Socialist-Progressive majority in the Reichstag 
will thus have five members out of fifteon on the “ free Committee,”’ 
which will be free only in name from Government dictation. Herr 
Michaelis expressed the hope that ‘‘ with appropriate control ’’ the 
Committee would have valuable results. 








Inasmuch. as the Reichstag has hitherto had no sort of hold over 
the Government and no right to co-operate in any way with the 
Federal Council, the ‘‘ free Committee”’ is nominally a slight con- 
cession to the demand. for Parliamentary. government. But the 
Chancellor was careful to stipulate that the Committee should not 
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be regarded as representative of the-Federal Councilor the:Govern- 
ment or the parties, but as a “‘ free general body” of experts, 
“ enjoying political confidence” and offering.advice which might 
or might not be taken. It is not surprising that the Socialist 
Press should denounce the ‘free Committee” as a sham. 


We have written elsewhere on President; Wilson’s answer to 
the Pope’s peace proposals. The violence of the eontrast. between 
the whole-hearted resolution of the United States to-day and 
what Matthew Arnold might have called their ‘almost blood- 
thirsty clinging’’ to peace earlier in the war is one of the 
most gratifying things in the war. We read that even Mr. 
W. J. Bryan, who it will be remembered parted eompany with 
Mr. Wilson because he regarded Mr. Wilson’s suave protests to 
Germany about the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’ as .too militaristic 
in tone, has been making speeches in favour of pressing the war to a 
decisive conclusion. ‘That beats the band,” as possibly some of 
his audience may have remarked. It certainly proves that the 
American people are eapable of the most splendid and daring logic 
when they have recognized accurately the facts of a situation. 


The explanation of this change is really quite simple. The 
Americans, having exhausted all the resources: of reason and_per- 
suasion in their long negotiations with an unserupulous and merciless 
antagonist, recognize now that it is perfectly useless to act upon the 
assumption of German good faith. It is also announced from 
Washington that the United States Government have proof that 
Germany intended to make war upon America after the present 
war. We do not know what the proof is, but we have always 
regarded a German attack on the United States as a certain sequel 
to the present war if-Germany should be victorious. 


President Wilson, having considered the claims of the neutral 
Powers which are adjacent to Germany and Austria, has decided 
that in future those neutrals.cannot be allowed to draw any supplies 
from the United States that would either directly or indirectly be 
of benefit to the enemy. As the New York correspondent of the 
Times says, the meaning of Mr. Wilson’s embargo is that the neutral 
countries adjacent to the Central Powers are to be rationed. This 
is one of the best examples of Mr. Wilson’s policy of “‘ Thorough,” 
to use the word in an honorific if unhistorical sense. He recognizes 
that the cause of the small neutral nations is the cause of civilization, 
and that the sharper their inconveniences or wants may be, the 
sooner they will be ended. This may seem astonishing to people of 
Pacificist inclinations, but Mr. Wilson is really acting, as he always 
does, as a sincere and generous humanitarian. He cuts off the 
Jimb, in Lincoln’s phrase, to save the life. 

Last Saturday lists were published of the first appointments to 
the two new Orders, the Order of the British Empire and the Order 
of Companions of Honour, which have been instituted by the King 
in recognition of services rendered by British subjects and their 
Allies during the war. The Order of the British Empire, it will be 
remembered, has five classes for men and five for women. The 
first two classes for men carry the honour of knighthood and the 
first two classes for women the title of Dame. The first Dames of 
the Grand Cross, or first class, are the Queen ; Lady Paget, who has 
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done much for the Serbian Relief Fund ; Mrs. Furse, Commandant. | 


in-Chief of the Women’s Voluntary Aid Detachments ; 
Lawley, Honorary Secretary of Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild ; 
and Lady Reid, whose work for the Australian Forces is well known. 
The medal of the Order has been awarded to fifty-two men and 
women for acts of great courage, for initiative, or for skill. 


We are quite sure that the lists do not contain the name of a 
single person who has not done something, and probably something 
handsome, to deserve distinction. Nevertheless, when we reflect 
that these new honours have been suggested by the special occasion 
of the war, and that that occasion is not only peculiar but one of 
the most stimulating to the mind that history can show, we cannot 
think that the recommendations made by the Government reveal 
a great deal of imagination. .We suppose that the intention of 
the Government was to give the new Orders what might be ealled 
a kind of “Garter” flavour, making a high position count almost 
equally with meritorious labour. Possibly the idea of thus making 
the best of both worlds is a prudential method of giving the new 
Orders ‘‘ a good send-off,” and may be thought likely to appeal to 
those who when receiving an honour look round to see what com- 
pany they are in. For our part, however, we should have appre- 
ciated a bold simplicity more than worldly discretion. 

Let us take some instances to show what we mean. Every one, 
we suppose, has heard of the brilliant, and daring work of Miss 


Lady | 
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Gertrude Bell. Before the war she was already famous as a daring 
traveller and a scholar in Oriental languages. Owing to her know- 
ledge of Arabic, her unrivalled understanding of Arab character, 
and the extraordinary influence she wields on Arab chiefs of doubtful 
political allegiance, she has proved herself extremely valuable to 
the Government. Yet we notice that she receives a comparatively 
small honour, while both men and women who have done. much 
more pedestrian work have received much higher rewards, If 
Miss Bell had been awarded the Grand Cross, which in our own 
opinion she deserved, there at least would have been one unusual 
stroke of appreciation and a proof of a desire to treat the.ex- 
ceptional circumstances in an exceptional manner. 





Take again the case of Mr. Stokes, the inventor of the Stokes 
gun. No gun is better known in the trenches; none has done 
more execution among the Germans, and none has proved a better 
or more trusty friend to the British soldier. Yet Mr. Stokes receives 
& comparatively small reward. If-we assume, as we ought to be 
able to do in the case of the new Orders, that each distinction should 
be a correct measure of really valuable service, then one can under- 
stand more fully than ever the spirit in which Wellesley exclaimed 
when he was awarded his Irish marquisate: ‘‘ What am I to do 
with this. gilded potato? There has been nothing Irish or: pinch- 
beck in my conduct. I do not see why there should be anything 
Irish or pinchbeck in my reward.” 


No one will be able to read the list of the decorations and medals 
given to working men and women without a sense of pride and a 
feeling that no rewards have been better earned. But here again we 
think a bold imagination .would have turned many medals into 
Orders. We should have liked to have the opportunity of con- 
gratulating a munition Dame who had stuck to her lathe throughout 
the war, and who through all the rumours of unrest, and through 
all the diseussions of grievances, had never forgotten that the first 
duty of the munition worker was to the men in the trenches. 


Mr. Barnes, in a statement published on Monday, described the 
measures. taken by the Government to allay industrial unrest, in 
accordance with the advice of the recent Commissions of Inquiry. 
Under the new Munitions Act, the grievances of skilled workers who 
earned Jess than unskilled persons would be investigated and 
remedied. The prices of foodstuffs would be reduced and illicit 
profits checked. Recruiting had been transferred to civilian care. 
Plans for housing the people after the war were bemg prepared ; 
something might be done now in certain areas. ‘The supply of beer 
would be increased by a third. The agricultural labourer had 
secured by statute a minimum wage of 25s. a week. The scale of 
compensation for injured workmen and for seamen on torpedoed 
vessels had been raised. Discharged soldiers would in all cases 
receive pensions at once. The cumulative effect of these Orders 
and proposals should be considerable. Labour’s main demand, in 
which the whole country joined, has been for energetic and tavtful 





administration. 





The Allied Socialist and Labour Conference, which met at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday and Wednesday, was»even 
less helpful than we expected it to be. The Socialists adopted 
the methods of “ secret diplomacy ” which they are fond of denoun- 
cing, and refused the Press admission. But from the “ officia] ” 
reports of their proceedings it appears that they could agree on 
only one thing—namely, that a Committee should consider whether 
another Allied Socialist Conference should meet to prepare for the 
Stockholm Conference. They differed widely as to the wisdomof 
going to Stockholm at all, and they could not formulate any common 
set of war aims. One British delegate is said to ‘have wondered 
openly, as the Allied Socialist Conference had proved such a school 
of confusion, what an mternational Socialist Conference would be 
like if it met during the war. No good could come of it, 


We regret to record the death of Lord Grey, at the age of sixty-six, 
He was a great Imperialist in the best sense of the word. As 
Administrator of Rhodesia from 1895 to 1897,:-when the Matabele 
rebelled and the Boers were hostile, he had a sharp. experience of 
the difficulty of governing Dependencies. But as Governor-General 
of Canada fora double term from 1904 to 1911 he won ur@ualified 
success. Apart from his devotion to Imperial causes, he took a 
lively interest in the Public-House Trust, in Agrieultural Co-oper- 
ation, in Proportional Representation, and other important  ques- 
tions, for he was by nature a reformer with a broad and generous 


mind.‘ His kindliness made him a universal favourite. 





Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eee Soeeeaaael 


THE DUPES OF FEAR. 


T would be too much to say that at the present moment 
there is discouragement in the country in regard to 
the war. There is, however, undoubtedly a great deal of 
anxiety and perturbetion. What is uppermost in the minds 
of people who entertain such feelings is the dread that the 
pessimists and the Pacificists may somehow manage to prevail, 
and that the country will make, though it may actually be 
in the hour of victory, a feeble and en ignominious peace. 
Such a peace would waste all the sacrifices which have 
been made by our soldiers in the cause of liberty and demo- 
cracy, would leave to our children the dreadful inheritance 
of new wars, and, worst of all, would plac> the premium of 
success upon militarism, brutality, falsehood, and Machia- 
vellian statecraft. It is hardly to be wondered at that the 
dread of a tragedy so appalling is casting a shadow of gloom 
over a portion of the nation. Yet in reality there is no cause 
for alarm. If a majority, or even a very large minority, of 
the people of this country were craven-hearted, and had come 
to the conclusion that we could not “ stick it out,’ that we 
must make peace, and that the sooner we did it the better, 
then indeed there would be cause for depression, nay, for 
despair. But of such a state of mind in the British people 
there is no sign. It is merely that A, who does not want 
peace for himself and who is willing to make all the necessary 
sacrifices, is haunted by the fear that his neighbour, B, is 
going to give way, and that he (A) will therefore be betrayed 
into a policy which he regards with unspeakable loathing. 

This mood of melancholy has only to be faced in the proper 
spirit to disappear as quickly as it has come. In the first 
place, the minority who have not the stomach for maintaining 
the war, who dread the last hard pull upon the rope and would 
rather give in than risk cutting their hands to the bone, are 
numerically as well as morally contemptible. They may, 
and indeed do, make a certain amount of noise, but, like the 
grasshoppers in Burke's famous phrase, what are they when 
compared to the great cattle who chew the cud in silence ? 
For example, look at the “ British Socialist Party,” which 
last. week produced its shameful programme for endorsing 
Germany's conspiracy against the liberties of Europe and 
of mankind. That party is said to number some ten 
thousand members. An even more exiguous fraction of the 
community are the extreme Pacificists, whose ideal appears 
to be to lie down in front of the Junker car of Juggernaut 
and ask it to be so kind and generous as to roll over their 
servile backs. The notion thal there is any body of people 
in these islands possessed of the power of coercing us into peace, 
or preventing the men willing to make the sacrifices required by 
a prolongation of the war from making those sacrifices, is utterly 
ridiculous. 

But even if this were not so, and if the minority of faint- 
hearts and Pacificists were a large minority like that of the 
Copperheads in the last year of the American Civil War, 
there need be no dread of a peace which would mean an abject 
surrender to our already more than half-beaten foes. How 
little influence the Copperheads exercised on the great. purpose 
of Lincoln, end how little they prevented the final victory 
of the North although they did succeed in producing much 
depression among half-hearted people, is admirably shown 
in a letter to the Times of Monday by Mr. KE. P. Bell, the well- 
known correspondent of the Chicago Daily News. If, as is 
no doubt the case, there s a group of men banded together 
in what is almost a conspiracy (though very possibly an un- 
conscious conspiracy) to help our enemies and to ruin our 
country, there is a fer more numerous and far more powerful 
body of men and women who are determined at all costs to 
keep the nation on its true course, to make every sacrifice, 
and to dare everything to prevent a treasonable capitulation 
to the enemy. If we have got a few Copperheads in our 
midst, we have also got men, belonging to every class in the 
community, who mean to see the war through, and men to 
whom “ seeing it through” is not an empty phrase but a 
reality. These are men who will not wail, waver, and turn 
back because of some minor disappointment, because the pace 
of victory is not so fast as they had hoped, or again because 
shouting does not prove a substitute for bayonet thrusts. 
Thank Heaven, too, there is in this matter no division between 
working men and capitalists, rich men and poor men, hand- 
workers and brain-workers. 

The situation of the moment could not be better illustrated 
than by a very moving allegory which, in a past generation, 
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Mr. Justice Fitzjames Stephen used to explain that curious 
amalgam of Puritanism and Agnosticism which served him 
for a faith—a faith which, though it would most certainly 
not have done for mankind as a whole, did undoubtedly 
provide him with a kind of dumb religion. Such considera- 
tions, however, have nothing to do with our present purpose. 
We quote his allegory merely because of its accidental 
application :— 

“I dreamt, after Bunyan’s fashion, that I was in the cabin of a 

ship, handsomely furnished and lighted. A number of people were 
expounding the objects of the voyage and the principles of naviga. 
tion. They were contradicting each other eagerly, but each main. 
tained that the success of the voyage depended absolutely upon the 
adoption of his own plan. The charts to which they appealed were 
in many cases confused and contradictory. . . . Saddened and 
contused, I esca to the deck, and found myself somehow enrolled 
in the crew. The prospect was unlike the accounts given in the 
cabin. There was no sun ; we had but a faint starlight, and there were 
occasional glimpses of land and of what might be lights on shore, 
which yet were pronounced by some of the crew to be mere illusions. 
They held that the best thing to be done was to let the ship drive 
as she would, without trying to keep her on what was understood 
to be her course. For ‘ the strangest thing on that strange ship was 
the fact that there was sueh a course.’ Many theories were offered 
about this, none quite satisfactory ; but it was understood that the 
ship was to be steered dus north. The best and bravest and wisest of 
the crew would dare the most terrible dangers, even from their com- 
rades, to keep her on her course. Putting these things together, and 
noting that the ship was obviously framed and equipped for the 
voyage, I could not help feeling that there was a port somewhere, 
though I doubted the wisdom of those who professed to know all 
about it. I resolved to do my duty, in the hope that it would turn 
out to have been my duty, and I then felt that there was something 
bracing in the mystery by which we were surrounded, and that, at all 
events, ignorance honestly admitted and courageously faced, and 
rough duty vigorously done, was far better than the sham knowledge 
and the bitter quarrels.of the sickly cabin and glaring lamplight 
from which I had escaped.” 
The sentence which we have italicized is our lesson for the 
day. Let all who are for the moment unhappy and frightened, 
not by their own fears, but by fears as to their neighbours’ 
fears, remember that the ‘“‘ best and bravest and wisest” 
part of the nation will, in the words of the allegory, dare the 
most terrible dangers, even from their comrades, in order 
to keep the ship of State on her course and to bring her into 
port. Let them remember also that even the present dark- 
ness before the dawn is, for those who turn their hands to 
what needs to be done, infinitely better than the quarrels of 
the “ sickly cabin” and the vacillation of the baser type of 
politicians. These politicians are not seeking to teach the 
nation to do what is right, but are trying to pick up orders 
from their followers instead of giving a lead. 

Once more, let us banish from our minds the ridiculous 
theory which seems to haunt some foolish people that Demo- 
cracy is & kind of dreadful demon which is sure to do wrong, 
and which is so strong that it is useless to contend against it. 
Therefore, they argue, we must give in to any ~“ futile, 
pompous, and pretentious person,” to borrow a phrase from 
the abundant stores of the Prime Minister, who seizes a mask 
labelled ** Democracy ” and tells us that we must bow down 
before him. Democracy is on the right side. We believe whole- 
heartedly in the rule of the majority, though we do not limit 
the nation or the Democracy to those who work with their 
hands, and though we do not believe thet a man is precluded 
from giving his vote and exercising such power as belongs to 
him individually, merely because he is not a hand-worker. 
At the same time, we freely admit that nothing has been more 
inspiring, nothing better calculated to quiet the minds of the 
anxious, than the splendid way in which the better part 
and the larger part of the workers of this country have shown 
that they belong to the bravest and wisest of the crew, and 
have determined to keep the ship of State on her true course. 
In spite of the machine-made politics of the so-called Labour 
Party and the half-invisible workings of such horny- 
handed sons of toil 2s Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, guided by signals hoisted in the offing by Mr. 
Morel end his Parliamentary friends, the authentic voice of 
the workers of Englend has been unequivocally on the side 
of national honour and national safety, for freedom against 
tyranny, and for good faith against falsehood. Such men as 
Mr. Barnes, Mr. Havelock Wilson, Mr. O'Grady, Mr. Bower- 
man, Mr. Blatchford, to name only a few, have proved that 
the honour and the welfare of Britain are safe in their hands. 
Therefore let those who are timorous, not for themselves but 
for others, be of good cheer. There is no danger of a small 
minority being allowed to usurp the helm and to drive the 
vessel on the rocks. That there are perils and losses, many 
and heavy, before us may well be, but come what may the 
voyage will be accomplished :— 

* Back fly with wind things that the winds obey, 
The strong ship follows its appointed way.” 
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AIR-POWER. 


N reviewing the military situation the other day we 
insisted on what we imagine must be admitted by 
every one to be a truth, that time is an essential element in 
our problem. We are obviously winning the war; the only 
admissible question is whether we are winning it quickly 
enough to anticipate the exhaustion of the resources of the 
world, and to achieve the very decisive victory over the enemy 
which is necessary for future peace. One of the principal 
methods by which we can ensure ourselves against the risks 
of a protracted war is the very rapid development of our air- 
power. We have the finest airmen in the world, and though 
there has been a great deal of unfair criticism of our air 
policy in the past, we can say on good authority that we have 
types of fighting machines which are as good as any possessed 
by our enemy, and probably better. There is a tendency here 
for people to frighten themselves with a bogy, and particularly 
to fascinate themselves into a state of paralysis by repeating 
the name of some special bogy. Just now the wonderful 
name is Gotha. But though experienced flying men admit 
that the Gotha bombing machine has done wonderfully well 
for its purpose, they find much to ridicule in.its clumsy and 
badly finished construction. The device for giving the after 
machine-gun a clear field of fire through a tunnelled fuselage 
is no doubt good, but, after considering expert opinion on 
this and other German types, we may safely say that, if we 
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and they were constantly under machine-gun and rifle fire. 
By sudden swoops they frequently ranged down to within 
fifty feet of the ground, and one man more than once touched 
the ground as he was emptying his machine-gun into some 
object of attack. At present, of course, we are still engaged 
in a long struggle for the supremacy of the air. Technically, 
and in the superiority of fighting spirit, our men already 
have that supremacy, but numerically the Germans are still 
able to put up a formidable challenge. But only imagine 
what might happen if we and the French and Americans in 
combination could sweep the air clear of all Germans, anni- 
hilate them, or at all events pin them to the ground, and 
have a fair field to act as we pleased behind their lines! With 
many thousands of aeroplanes we might obliterate their lines 
of communication, destroy their bridges and depots, and 
prevent supplies of food and ammunition on any adequate 
scale coming up to their fighting lines, besides taking a terrible 
toll from their reserves as they moved up to the front. When 
Mr. Holman, Premier of New South Wales, was recently in 
London, he spoke of the enormous future importance of. air- 
power, and Mr. Lloyd George cordially supported what he 
said. Thus we know that the Government are not merely 
sound but enthusiastic on this subject, and it is only a question 
of ensuring the Government that amount of support which 
will make their path easy and provide for them the necessary 


| labour. We read in a message from the United States that 


go ahead with construction to the furthest limit of our capaci- | 


ties, we shall have nothing to fear. In construction and in 
airmanship we can certainly beat the Germans. And it is 
to. be remembered that we shall have the enormous help of 
the American nation. Americans are skilful and enthusiestic 


mechanics, and from all accounts their flying men, who are | 
| post along our lines will be able to receive instant attention. 


still learning, are extremely apt pupils, and will turn into 
first-class fighting men of the air. 

The great tactical value of aeroplanes is that they are a 
kind of super-cavalry, and it is from the point of view of the 
influence of this tactical value upon strategy that we wish 
chiefly to regard the problem to-day. It is a truism that the 
battle of open mancuvre is temporarily impossible. The 
enemy live a rabbit-like life in their burrows, and their flanks 
at both ends of their immense line rest upon the sea. The 
possibility of finding a way round the enemy, on land at all 
events, is for the time being eclipsed. We all dream sometimes 
of the admirable work which our cavalry might do if a breach 
were made in the enemy’s line and a fleeing and disordered 
enemy could be pursued in the open, but that is at present 
no more than a dream. One already of course hears it said 
by many theorists, who are impressed, and as we believe 
rightly impressed, by the capabilities of aircraft for doing 
cavalry work, that cavalry is obsolete and had better be 
abolished. We would advise people who are thinking on 
those lines not to be too incautious. History has a wonderful 
way of upsetting logic. After the Boer War it was said that 
lances and bayonets had better be melted down as they 
would never be wanted again, for the power of the rifle had 
become absolute over all other arms. It was also said that 
the army which was not endowed with an artificial mobility 
would not have a chance in wars to come, and that the soldier 
of the future must be, as it were, a creature with seven- 
leagued boots—in practical terms, he was to be a mounted 
mfantryman who could cover several times the amount of 
ground that is within the capacity of a foot soldier. To-day 
the term “ mounted infantryman” is itself obsolete, and 
boys of fifteen years old have perhaps never even heard it 
used in a professional sense. Again, in spite of the 
experiences of the armies at Port Arthur in the Russo- 
Japanese War, no one expected that grenades would be 
restored to their ancient prestige in the present war. The 
path of military history is littered with these illusions. 
Therefore it would be very rash to predict that the day 
of cavalry is over. Horse-power, at all events, has proved 
ef great value several times in the present war, though 
it may not have been used for cavalry purposes on any 
grand scale. 

None of these reflections, however, affects the certainty 
that aeroplanes can act as super-cavalry. Aeroplanes in 
erder to get their chance have not to make a breach in the 
enemy's line or turn a flank. They can leap over the line 
and appear in his rear. They carry machine-guns, end 
even 2 cowboy firing from a galloping horse offers but a feint 
image of such aggressive power. The special correspondent 
of the Times described on August 3rd several extraordinary 
feats performed by our flying men. All day our airmen were 
working close to the ground like swallows in wet weather, 








an International Committee to standardize metal parts of 
aircraft is hard at work, and that the representatives of 
America, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Canada are reducing 
the thousands of metal parts now made in innumerable sizes 
to a few standard patterns. Standardization in this respect 
must be an enormous advantage. Allied machines of what- 
ever nationality descending at any aerodrome or any repairing- 


The standardization of aeroplanes themselves as a whole is 
another matter altogether. ‘Those who ask why we have not 
standardized certain types and produced them at a vastly 
greater rate forget that a new type of machine becomes 
obsolete much sooner than a ship of war. It would be a 
mistake to lay down expensive plant to produce a particular 
machine, only to find in a few weeks or months that something 


| better had been invented. Concentration upon a few of the 


more important types might be advisable, but on that subject 
we cannot express any opinion. The chief point is that there 
should be an enormous concentration of effort in order to 
insure the Allies against winning the war too slowly, and 
this resolves itself in practice into (1) supplying the extra 
labour that will be required, and (2) creating the most efficient 
form of administrative control. We see in the newspapers 
advertisements inserted by the Government for skilled work- 
men of certain types—fitters, turners, coppersmiths, smiths, 
acetylene welders, planing, slotting, and screening machinists, 
electricians, watch and instrument repairers, riveters, caulkers, 
boilermakers, frame-benders, and draughtsmen. Lord Mon- 
tagu of Beaulieu, who has made many valuable suggestions 
on this subject, has pointed out that much extra skilled 
labour might also be drawn from among motor-vehicle makers, 
bicycle-makers, carriage and motor-body builders, makers 
of sewing machines, typewriters, mowers, perambulators, 
mechanical toys, printing machinery, hot-water apparatus, 
sporting guns, bedsteads, and similar domestic articles. As 
he has truly said, in still further rearranging our industrial 
world it is all a question of relative urgency, and no trade 
should be too scrupulously considered which is not essential 
for winning the war. Winning the war in the shortest possible 
time is the only thing that matters. 

Finally, as regards administration, we fully understand the 
difficulty, and in some senses the danger, of upsetting existing 
arrangements during a war, but we are strongly of opinion 
that some time, soon or late, and the sooner the better, it 
will be essential that the Air Services should be under one 
central and independent control. The Air Services must not 
be the Cinderellas of the other Services. The command of 
the air is a terribly important matter, fraught with the utmost 
significance for our future as an insular Power. The present 
Air Board should be raised in authority, we think, to a position 
resembling that of the Board of Admiralty. The possibilities 
of air-power even now have not been fully recognized by 
the nation, though it is true that the mental alertness and, 
we might add, the credulousness which have been universally 
excited by this extraordinary war, have certainly inspired 
in most people the belief that the future of airmenship lies 
almost beyond the frontiers of speculation. The achievements 
of the airmen themselves have fer outrun what was expected 
even by experts two years ago, and it is probable that aerial 
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iolicy has as:many surprises in store for us as ‘we have found 

av the technical ability of individuals and in the extraordinary 
improvements in engine building and rigging. The skilled 
workers: of Great Britain are so thoroughly sound at heart 
that they have only to be told that further rearrangements 
of. skilled labour are necessary to win the war and they will 
consent.. In the ancillary branches of aeroplane construction 
there are also untold opportunities for the further employment 
of women. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ANSWER. 

QO’ first feeling on reading President Wilson’s fine 
and eloquent answer to the Vatican Peace proposals 
was:that this was what the Pope should have written. It 
is'easy to understand, and up to a point to appreciate, 
the motives which caused the Pope to balance his arguments 
in‘an attempt to make them attractive to both sides. He 
felt himself to be in the position of an arbitrator who is trying 
to:coax the parties into court by hinting to both sides that 
they have a good chance of a favourable judgment. But 
that isnot Mr. Wilson’s way, and we could wish it had not 
been the Pope's. Mr. Wilson’s manifesto to the world, for 
such it is, is inspired by a splendid scorn of the brutality, 
the: guile, and the domineering spirit of those who would 
make themselves the super-lords of the world. He cannot 
stoop to impartiality towards crime. He flagellates meanness, 
trickery, bad-faith, and inhumanity, and he does it all the more 
powerfully because he never strains his language, but clothes 
faets in phrases of a simple austerity, though of extreme 
appropriateness. He has something of the righteous, yet 
salutery and reformative, anger of some of the Hebrew 
ce jew those who. pronounced nothing but woe, 
ut those who saw salvation shining at the end of long vistas 
of suffering. . But this is only another way of saying that 
Mr. Wilson's Note is in the direct succession of the pronounce- 

ments of American policy made by Lincoln. 

We are delighted to have Mr. Wilson’s invaluable support 
for the argument we have used during the past fortnight, 
that what the Germans are playing for is an armistice 
during which they could recover their strength and make 
ready’ to spring again. or this—an armistice—is the exact 
prospect in Mr. Wilson’s mind, though he does not in preeise 
language attribute what may be called “the policy of the 
armistice ” to the German Government. M. Chéradame, the 
well-known French writer who has devoted his life to studying 
Germany, warned us carly in the war that if Germany found 
herself in a fix she would try to coax the Allies into an- armistice 
by fair and flattering language, and would then declare nego- 
tiations off as soon as the occasion served her. That the 
Central Powers would be able to make much better use of an 
armistice than the Allies is obvious. However detestable a 
complete central control may be for ordinary purposes of life 
and government, it has a very distinct value for the direction 
ef a war. Our own Alliance, composed of much more various 
elements, would not be able to concentrate its purpose again so 
quickly, particularly after negotiations which had been 
designed to divide our thoughts as to our essential aims in 
the war. 

Mr. Wilson next foresees that if negotiations with Germany 
on the Vatican conditions ended in a recuperation of German 
strength and a renewal of German policy, it would be necessary 
to create a permanent hostife combination of the nations 
against the German people. We take this to mean that Mr. 
Wilson is not in favour of creating any League of Nations till 
Germany ean be included in it. We should prefer ourselves to 
state the matter rather differently. It seems to us that the 
AlKes at present form a League of Nations whose one object 
is the peace of the world. All the schemes for a League of 
Nations postulate authority for the League to use force against 
a nation which tries to disturb the peace. The Allies are in 
practice exerting that authority now, and if ever the Central 
Powers showed a thorough change of heart and a desire for a 
quiet development of civilization—a desire equal to that which 
eertainly inspires the Allies—nothing would be more agreeable 
than that Germany should be weleomed into the League. The 
path along which circumstances are compelling us to travel 
seems to offer a more promising journey than is offered by 
those more highly abstract schemes that depend upon the 
enormous assumption that good faith neeessarily exists in the 
Governments of all nations. Surely a test of good faith should 
be satisfied before the candidature of any nation for member- 
ship of a League is considered. 

All through his Note Mr. Wilson is careful to distinguish 
between the German Government and the German people. It 
is t1ue that he accuses the German people of having entered 





with zest upon the criminal adventures dictated to them by 
their Government, but his belief that» there is still a very 
appreciable difference between the guilt of the people and the: 
guilt of the Government is evident. It is this belief that gives 
to his Note its peculiar character of being at once a manifesto 
to the world and a special appeal to the German. people to 
repudiate their rulers. We cannot, he says, “ take the word 
of the present rulers of Germany as a guarantee of anything 
that is to endure unless explicitly supported by such conclusive 
evidence of the will and purpose of the German people them- 
selves as the other peoples of the world would be justified in 
accepting.” In other words, Mr. Wilson suggests that there 
should be no peace with the Kaiser unless the people of 
Germany, by some recognized means of popular expression, 
guarantee that the word of the Kaiser is genuine. That brings 
us. rather nearer to the point where the Kaiser might. be 
eliminated altegether by the Allies. We have always felt that 
perhaps the simplest and safest plan would be to inform the 
German people that we would not make peace under any con- 
ditions with their present rulers, just as Bismarck, when out- 
side Paris, refused to treat with Gambetta, but insisted on the 
French people creating a special Assembly for the purpose of 
negotiating peace. 

It is interesting to notice that Mr. Wilson. seems to stand 
apart from the Allies in what we take to be aw implicit dis- 
approval of the Paris resolutions. ‘* Responsible statesmen,”’ he 
says, “ must now everywhere see, if they never saw before, 
that no peace can rest securely upon political or economic re- 
strictions ‘meant to benefit some nations and cripple or 
embarrass others.” Again, on the same lines he says: * Puni- 
tive damages, the dismemberment of Empires, the establish- 
ment of selfish and exclusive Economic Leagues, we deem 
inexpedient and in the end worse than futile.” We imagine 
that where the rights of distinct groups of people or races, such 
as the South Slavs, are concerned, Mr. Wilson would consider 
that those rights have precedence over the right of the Austrian 
Empire not to be dismembered. But in a formal document like 
this American answer to the Pope it is not, of course, possible 
to insert innumerable safeguarding clauses and parenthetical 
reservations. It is rather a general statement of American 
resolution to fight on, however long the war may last, till 
democracy has established itself as the principle for all 
civilized nations, and the foreign and disturbing element of 
autocracy has been removed as not only a nuisance but a 
terrible danger. In the true manner of Lincoln, Mr. Wilson 
balances his hatred of war against the German people and 
his trust in democracy a; being the only safeguard of the 
world, and he sums up fearlessly and with a clear con- 
science in favour of what seems to him much the greater 
cause. Just so did Lincoln strike a balance when he 
said: “ Was it possible to lose the Nation and yet preserve 
the Constitution? By general Jaw life and limb must be 

rotected ; yet often a limb must be amputated to save a 
ife ; but a life is never wisely given to save a limb.” 





SOME FALLACIES OF SOCIALISM. 


NHE Socialists in this and in other countries have been 
making themselves so prominent of late that it is 
worth while to consider what is the basis of their claim for 
separate consideration apart from the rest of humankind. 
They profess, in effect, to represent a creed which is superior 
to all the creeds that humanity has previously possessed, 
and in particular stands above such fundamental human 
instincts as love of one’s own country. On the basis of this 
creed they put. forward a demand that they should have a 
predominant voice in- determining the conditions of peace. 
They do not, it is worth noting, explicitly Gssert. that they 
represent a majority of the inhabitants ‘of any of the countries 
concerned, though they are subtle enough implicitly to suggest 
that they represent the whole of the “ People ”—_with a very 
big “ P.” This suggestion is cleverly based on a deliberate 
confusion between Socialism’ and Trade Unionism. The 
Socialist wirepullers in the Press and ‘elsewhere: constantly 
speak and write as if the whole of the Labour organizations 
of this and other countries were adherents to the Socialist 
dogma. As a matter of fact, the vast body of wage-earners 
in the United Kingdom and in the United States have little 
or no sympathy with the main propositions of the Socialist 
creed. They are concerned to improve their owr conditions 
of life as wage-earners, and most of them are temperamentally 
opposed to the Socialist conception of the complete’subordina- 
tion of the individual to the State. In Germany and in France 
the conditions are to some extent different. In both these 





‘countries Socialism~has obtained a larger hold upon the 
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wage-earning community than among the English-speaking 
races. But it is sigmficant that even in Germany, the home of 
Socialism, the vast majority of Sociahsts absolutely reject 
the fundamental conception of the Socialist creed that inter- 
nationalism must prevail over ‘nationalism. ‘There are 
indeed a few German Socialists, of whom Herr Eduard 
Bernstein is a distinguished example, who have, upon the 
evidence, deliberately come to ‘the conclusion that their 
country committed a crime in beginning the present. war. 
But such men count for little among the great mass of German 
Socialists, who like all other Germans shout “ Deutschland 
iiber Alles !” 

Thus the Socialist claims certainly cannot be substantiated 
on the basis of numbers. Yet it is to that basis that Socialists 
intermittently appeal whenever they pose before the world 
as democrats. In substance, however, the leading Socialists 
in all countries have as little sympathy with the democratic 
conception that the majority must rule as any old-time 
aristocrat or monarchist might have. What they believe in 
is the predominance of intellect, and they also believe that 
there is no intellect in the world worth speaking of apart 
from what they possess themselves. 

Let us then dismiss the democratic basis and argue the 
question from the intellectual basis. 
discovered a creed which solves all the problems of life, at any 
rate all these problems connected with the primary business 
of getting bread and butter. That creed is entirely derived 
from the German writer Karl Marx. Stated in the simplest 
terms, it amounts to this: that the capitalist classes are 
engaged in persistently: robbing the wage-earning classes by 
annexing part of the value of the work which the wage-earner 
creates. Therefore there must be perpetual warfare between 
Capital and Labour, until the private capitalist is altogether 
abolished, and all capital is concentrated in the hands of the 
State. More than this, as capital tends to be international, 
the conflict between Capital and Labour must be international 
also. _ In place of the national rivalries which the instinct of 
patriotism creates tLe Socialists would substitute a universal 
class warfare between the wage-earner on the one hand and 
the capitalist and his hangers-on upon the other. 

It will. be seen that this creed begins with the assumption 
that the capitalist is robbing the wage-earner. But is that 
assumption true? Take the simplest possible case of the 
employment of capital, the substitution of the plough for 
the spade. A peasant tilling his field with the plough will 
get through the work far more rapidly than if he dug it with 
the spade. It is therefore worth his while to pay something 
for the hire of a plough, and he is better off as long as the sum 
he pays for the use of this piece of capital is less than what 
he ‘gains by the substitution of a superior for an inferior 
instrument. Up to this point, so far from being robbed by 
the capitalist, he is benefited. The position is not funda- 
mentally altered if, instead of a peasant tilling his own field 
with hired capital, he hires himself out as a labourer to help 
to till another man’s field with the aid of that other man’s 
capital. Here again the only question is whether what he 
eatns by working as a hired labourer with the aid of capital 
is more than he could earn by working on his own field with- 
out,capital. The answer to this question is that an agricultural 
labourer working as a hired man is better off than a peasant 
working without capital, even if he is working on rent-free 
land. Similar considerations apply with intensified force in 
the more complicated manufacturing industries. The great 
fact of the nineteenth century is the way in which the develop- 
ment of capital has increased-the-earning-power of manual 
workers. There is not a man or woman employed in our 
manufacturing industries: to-day who is not better off than 
the same type of individual would have been in the old days 
of hand labour. 
that the manual worker of to-day would rank with a capitalist 
of the eighteenth century in his command of the comforts 
and luxuries of life. 

In saying this we do nof for 2 moment mean to express 
any opinion upon the question whether on human and moral 
grounds the capitalist ought to yield to the labourer a larger 
share of the total amount of wealth produced by the joint 
efforts of Capital and Labour. That is an entirely different 
question, and one which does not enter into the Socialist 
ereed. For Socialists repudiate moral considerations in 
dealing with economic problems. Their whole argument is that 
the labourer is robbed of his rights, and it is that argument 
which is fundamentally false. So far then as the Soeialist 
ereed rests upon this primary misstatement of fact it is a 
worthless deduction from a false premiss. Capital, instead 
of robbing the labourer, as the Socialist. contends, has added 
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In many eases the improvement is so great | —it is ‘‘ the long strain” which has made manners appear a small 
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to the labourer’s command over the necessaries and. the 
amenities of life. Consequently the idea that Capitel is the 
necessary enemy of Labour is an absurdity. ‘The capitalist 
and the Jabourer may and do quarrel as to the respective 


row which. each .is to, draw out of the joint product, but 


beth gain by the partnership. 

Whether it would be an advantage to sweep away private 
eapitalists altogether is an entirely different question, and 
the answer to it depends upon the consideration, of what is 
to be. the substitute for the private instinct for. saving. At 
present all capital is accumulated by private individuals, who 
save for future use money which they might spend on present 
enjoyment. The State saves nothing. It is the worst of 
spendthrifts. Therefore, if the private capitalist is to -be 
abolished, we shall have somehow or other to endow the State 
with habits which it at present is far from possessing. But 
that is not all. In addition, we shall have to deprive.all the 
citizens of the State of liberties which they now. possess, in 
particular of the liberty to decide whether they will spend or 
save, and of the liberty to decide whether they will work or 
idle. A community in which all capital is the property of 
the State must of necessity be a community of slaves. The 
State would be obliged to prescribe not maximum but minimum 
hours of work for every individual, and a maximum scale of 
expenditure. Otherwise there would be no means of ensuring 
the necessary output of the products required by the com- 
munity and the necessary margin of saving for the purpose of 
keeping up the supply of capital. 

Possibly the full horror of this prospect of universal slavery 
is not appreciated by weekly wage earners, whose hfe for six 
days a week is regulated by the factory bell; but even such 
“ wage slaves “—to quote the Socialist slang—have freedom 
to spend their wages as they choose, and freedom: within 
fairly wide limits to take a holiday when they choose. Under 
Socialism both these very valuable liberties would disappear. 
Not only the working hours but the whole life of every indi- 
vidual would be regulated by the State, and the regulations 
would be enforced by State officials standing aloof from the 
rest of the community, playing into one another’s hands, and 
probably in time forming a new hereditary ar steeracy. 
The reason why this prospect fails to appal those middle- 
class “ intellectuals’ who pull the wires of the Socialist 
movement is that many of them come from the existing 
bureaucratic classes, and all of them assume as a matter of 
course that they will be the bureaucrats in the future Socialist 
State. They will do the regulating and the rest of the world 
will submit. In the meantime, by posing as the friends of 
the working man, they gain an amount of public importance 
absolutely disproportionate both to their numerical weight 
in society and to the intelleetual value of their creed. 








THE DAY OF GOOD EXCUSES. 

ONDON is just now the land of good excuses. Nowell-dispesed 

_4 person likes to drive home even a reasonable complaint. 
The same undeniable excuse ef “‘ the war”’ flies to the lips of every 
person who is complained of, be he innocent or guilty. The com- 
plainer, or more often the meek suggester of possible improvement, 
stands constantly corrected. Every inferior commodity, every bit 
of bad work, every failure to deliver, every refusal to help, is 
accounted for by “the war.” It goes without saying that nover 
was so much work got through since London was acity. Every one is 
doing some new form of labour—even if he has to neglect the eld 
to do it. Energy has redoubled—that is the reason why almost 
any neglect of duty can take shelter behind the mass of duty 
done. «We all find ** the war”’ excuse handy now and then, even 
those who cannot blame themselves for any idleness. We all use 
it and accept it every day of our lives. Do we neglect a civility 


affair. Do we lose our tempers—the same excuse will run. ‘We do 
not answer letters—who can in these busy days? ‘We let down.our 
standard in a thousand small ways, and find *‘ the war” a good 
and sufficient reason. Ill-natured friends will say, perhaps, that 
we were nover of unimpeachable civility, nor very good-tempered, 
nor industrious correspondents ; but the world at large will believe 
what we assert, or at any rate will not be at the trouble ef econ- 
tradicting us. 

At every turn “the war” excuse meets us. Whether we are 
Neither the housekeeper 
From a 


men or women, it rings in our ears, 
nor the breadwinner can hope to avoid it. 
error’’ which invalidates a transaction to a misprint which amuses 
a reader, from boets which wear out in a fortnight to the rotten 
wood of a window-frame—all are excused by ** the war.” ‘* My last 
coal.dees not burn well ; it is difficult to light it, and when you 
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have done so it does nothing but shoot,” suggests the customer 
in the coal office. ‘It’s on account of the war,” says the clerk 
wearily, without intentional-jocosity. ‘‘ You had better get what 
you can while you can, there will soon be none.”’ “ But I read in the 
paper,” breaks in a second customer . . . Tho lady clork gives 
a sort of angry groan and the would-be reformers walk sadly away, 
Perhaps they go elsewhere to suggest imperfections, only to get the 
same kind of replies ‘You say the chimney smokes worse since 
we sent a man to look at it ? You soon won't get 2 man at all— 








they are all at the front.’’ The customer, harried by the thought of | 
her domestic troubles, ventures upon another grievance. ‘ He said | 
he understood taps and he could stop the bath-tap from running 
whon it was turned off, and now it won't run when it’s turned on.” 
** You ean’t expect first-rate men to do that sort of work in these 
days,” says the young lady, putting on her most patriotic manner. 
“ There are many who are thankful now to get any one to do any- 
thing.” It is useless for the injured party to explain that she has 
no cause for thankfulness ; the young lady behind the counter 
has given her a gocd excuse and has no more to say to her. She is 
taken up in listening to some one else who wants to know when he 
can have his kitchen grate mended. Soon on” is probably the 
only answer he can get. It is a phrase just now much in vogue, 
and means, not “Right off,’ as one might suppose, but ‘‘ Not yet.”’ 
The tradesmen who come to the door are furnished with the same 
phrase. ‘ Yesterday afternoon's milk was sour,’ says the cook. 
** We can’t guarantee it during the war ; you will soon have none,” 
retorts the milk-girl. Probably we shall soon be broken in to it all, 
but a certain stiffness of spirit still remains, especially among the 
elderly. No doubt it is goed for them not to have everything their 
own way. They have been too long accustomed to an organization 
whose perfection permits of no hitch. The bad housekeeper can 
always “‘ save her face’ to-day. Extreme meanness has now the 
excuse of economy ; extreme inhospitality shelters behind rations. 
Absolute refusal to spare a penny or do a stroke of work for any 
charitable object unconnected with soldiers is now justified by 
“the war” excuse ; but we are bound to say that it is not nearly 
so much in favour among those who do work night and day for 
the Army as among those who give up an hour or so a week to a 
working party. 

Seriously, of course, all these obvious truthsand obvious lies and | 
mere evasions which go to make up the excuses of the accused are | 
only so many signs of acertain disorganization—a disorganiza- 
tion very unpalatable, but not without many real advantages. 
It was high time that townspeoplo learned that the machinery 
of life is not machinery at all. It is the word by which we describe 
the activities of a lot of individuals like ourselves who may suddenly 
feel that they have something more important to consider than 
our convenience. In the country this fact is better recognized 
than in cities. The country housekeeper does not expect to get 
her orders obeyed to the minute. So-and-so, she is accustomed 
to be told, will do such-and-such for you when he has got his hay 
in, or if he gets time. Often great inconvenience is caused to neigh- 
bours in a village because some one is ill or in trouble or even in 
drink. Country people do not talk about the machinery of life. 
They know that the amenities of life depend in the last resort upon 
persons. To many thoughtless Londoners it has come as a sort of 
surprise that if the employees of a certain shop are in France they | 
cannot also be carrying on their ordinary vocations in England; | 
that if the factory-hands are away fighting or making munitions 
they cannot be producing at the same time an endless variety of 
useful and useless articles none of which is really made and de- 
livered by machinery, though machines and motors help the men 
to make and deliver them. Again, we have all had to learn, both 
in London and the country, that domestic service is not part of 
an abstraction called a “ system.’ We are beginning to under- | 
stand that certain Janes and Marys undertake to serve other Marys | 
and Janes for a wage, and they are all alike subject to waves of 
emotion cr ambition or moral compulsion which lead them to throw 
up one sort of work for another. It is very pleasant that domestic 
life should seem to move by clockwork, but in real truth there is 
no clockwork—only human beings trying to imitate it, able to leave 
off doing so when they like, and just now liking to do so. 

The cessation of ordinary social life, the breaking off of 
pleasant acquaintance and the dangerous neglect of old friend- 
ship, which we see to-day is also ascribed to “the war.” 
The excuse in this instance, as in so many others, is more 
or less true. Social life to be really agreeable needs a larger leaven 
ef light hearts than is at present to be found. The completeness 
of the cessation, however, shows that not so many people enjoyed 
it, and more are glad to be free of it than in pre-war days was | 
commonly imagined. Thisrfact is something of a revelation, and 
may prove a useful one. A large proportion of the world gets on 
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very well without the social round. It is a thing difficult to carry 
on, and impossible to start without leisure. Men and women can 
make friends, and make fun, and discuss questions, and make up 
their minds over their work, but long hours, arduous work, no 
holidays, while they do not absolutely preclude a social life, do re- 
strict it to those who have more than the average amount of high 
spirits, energy, and gregarious instinct—and all those are young. 
The old days were very pleasant. Will they ever come back ? 

t is odd how impossible it seems just now to look forward to any 
positive public happiness. Between the present and all the common 
pleasures to come stands peace, and as with individuals so with 
nations there is no hope so delightful that it is not eclipsed by 
the hope of the passing away of pain. 





BI6é AND BI5. 

ee certain corridors of the hospital the wards are arranged 

in pairs. Their doors being immediately opposite, the two 
wards can be managed by one Sister, and their staffs are more or 
jess duplicated and interchangeable. Thus when I was orderly in 
B16 the orderly of B15 took my duties during my afternoon off, 
and vice-versd. He and I were mates, and our jobs were continually 
overlapping. Gradually it came to be the custom that I did some 
of his work and he did some of mine. An unwritten understanding 
was arrived at between us. In the mornings I fetched the breakfasi 
loaves for his ward with those for mine. In the afternoons he 
“prepared ’’ those patients, in my ward, who were to go to the 
operating theatre on the morrow. This was a task in which he 
delighted. He was an expert with the razor, and nothing gave 
him greater joy than the strange and complicated shavings which 
precede an operation. These I particularly dreaded: I am one 
of those clumsy people who cannot even shave themselves, much 
less others; and a safety razor—my private weapon for years 
pst—is mocked by the detailed niceties demanded in “ preparing.” 
So my mate took the responsibility of my “ preparings”’ and I, 
took that of his breakfast stores. It was a fair division of labour. 
I imagine that similar treaties existed, and still exist, all over the 
hospital. 

I could never wish for a pleasanter mate, in any enterprise, 
than Private Gresham. He had a fine capacity for calm, com- 
bined with rather remarkable physical strength. Both gifts were 
of value, on occasions. Since those early days they may have 
served him well, for after twelve months of ward-orderly toil he 
transferred for active service, gained a commission in an infantry 
regiment—and, oddly enough, at the moment of writing is a patient 
in an officers’ ward of this very hospital, having been wounded 
at Messines. Such are the vagaries of the war. A year ago, or 
thereabouts, Private Gresham shaved patients who were going 
to be operated on; the other day a freshly joined orderly shaved 
him for the same purpose—perhaps little guessing that his victim 
was an expert judge of the performance. 

Bl5 and B16, though under the rule of one Sister, and therefore 
theoretically a single family divided only by a corridor’s width, 
were rivals. There is a kind of ward patriotism which springs 
up, and which causes absurd small suspicions and semi-humorous 
hostilities. Each patient thinks that his ward is the ward, and 
regards the others with a sort of pity and contempt. B16 was 
sure that the fellows in B15 were a feeble, unsporting crew; BIS 
was convinced that B16 kept the gramophone longer than it ought. 
One set of bowls belonged to B15 and B16, and the convalescent 
inmates of the two wards were supposed to play together on the 
lawn of either. They seldom if ever did so. Bl5—which had 
very bad turf—played on its lawn; B1l6—which had very good 
turf—played on its lawn ; but either ward was only able to play 
at all after having disputed for the possession of the set of bowls. 
On the other hand, when B17 raided our premises one night and 
annexed our bowls, B15 and BIG suddenly found themselves 
united; their confederation in the counterplot against B17 was 
magnificent ; the bowls were retrieved in a frenzy of fraternal 
wrath; you would have said that B15 and B16 would live 
together happily ever afterwards, having faced a common foe. 
But human nature is disappointing. In a week B15 and B16 were 
bandying their gibes as of yore. Had the enemy approached our 
gates again I have no doubt that we should have sunk our differences 
with the utmost promptitude, and once more have stood shoulder 
to shoulder. With no danger to insuce an enfente we relapsed 
into the more parochial patriotism which feeds on trivial imaginings 
Wherein I seem to scent a moral, on a more significant scale, for 
those ideologues who discern new dawns on the horizon of the 
wider European conflict. 

Gresham and myself, having our own very excellent reasons 
for collaboration, took no sides, except banteringly, in the warfare 
over the gramophone, the bowls, and so forth. When he war 
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off duty I looked after B15 as well as B16; when I wes off duty 
he looked after B16 as w<ll as B15. The patients in both wards 
recognized the reasonableness of the arrangement—they shared 
our services as they shared nothing else. Even into this matter, 
nevertheless, they contrived to infuse their ridiculous rivalry. 
Bld thought Gresham a much better orderly than me; and I 
have reason to believe that B16 thought me a much better orderly 
than Gresham. We were, respectively, prophets with honour 
in. our own country and not across the corridor. B16 boasted 
that its orderly did all the work. Wasn’t it the case that its 
orderly fetched the stores for both wards? B15’s orderly was 
lazy, and if B16’s orderly hadn’t been good-natured we should 
none of us get anything for breakfast. To which B15 retorted 
that B16’s orderly never did a hand’s turn at preparing patients: 
he oughtn’t to call himself a surgical orderly if he couldn’t 
shave. Gresham was a champion shaver. It was common gossip 
that the Colonel might give him a stripe at any instant on account 
of his shaving alone... . 

My patients (bless them!) were jealous for my reputation—they 
didn’t like Gresham to shine as my superior in anything. They 
would rather have been shaved badly by me than skilfully by 
Gresham. (However, he and I adhered to our system—to our 
mutual benefit, and theirs.) And they did not relish the fact— 
which they soon discovered—that he was stronger than I. One 
day this leapt into prominence. When I came into the ward 
after dinner I was told by Sister that Jones, one of our patients, 
was to be placed in the sun on the veranda for the afternocn. 
Jones had recently lost a leg. and was making a rapid recovery ; 
for several days past I had pnt him in a wheeled chair and taken 
him on to the veranda to sit and bask for an hour or two. I 
therefore began to bring the wheeled chair to his bedside. Where- 
upon there arose a chorus from the other beds: ‘‘ Gresham carried 
Jones on to the veranda yesterday!’’ Theimplication was plain. If 
Gresham—who had taken my dutics yesterday afternoon—could 
hoist Jones in his armsand carry him down the length of the ward 
and out on to the veranda, it wasa come-down forme to have to use 
a wheeled chair to transport Jones the same distance. “ Right 
I'll carry Jones,” [ said, in a casual tone which concealed 
To lift Jones from his bed into the 
He was a 


you are. 
the horridest misgivings. 
wheeled chair had been quite enough strain for me. 
big man, and his lack of a leg, even if it diminished the weight 
which he might have had, made him awkward to handle; for 
the stump was still sensitive, and one must avoid hurting it. I 
knew that the paticnts were watching me critically. I suspected 
that poor Jones was the most anxiously critical of the lot, and in 
his heart of hearts would have preferred to travel safely on wheels 
rather than in my arms. But B15’s orderly had set the example 
(I would have a word with him about it afterwards!) and B16 
wasn’t going to be beaten. With a forced indifference I proceeded 
to the veranda and got ready a couch, with blankets and cushions, 
Then I returned to his bed, helped him into a dressing- 
gown, and drew back the bedclothes. ‘‘ Now put your army 
round my neck. Grip your fingers tightly.’ I slid my hands 
under his undamaged leg and his back, and with a mighty tug 
Once I was standing upright I was secure—and 
Carefully, slowly, 


for Jones. 


lifted him out. 
as long as he held firmly Jones was secure also. 
I progressed down the ward with this burden in my arms of a 
person several stone heavier than myself. The bed pationts threw 
facetious greetings and congratulations at Jones as he passed 
them; these he returned, and in a spirit of bravado I stopped, 
row and then, to enable him the better to do so and to hide the 
truth—namely, that I was excessively eager to reach the end of 
the journey and to get rid of my load. This was eventually done 
without mishap. Jones was enfolded in his blankets and left to the 
sunshine. I re-entered the ward to tidy his bed. I had proved, 
if not to my own satisfaction, at any rate to that of my loyal charges, 
thet I was as strong as Gresham. 

Yes—they were loyal, those patients of mine. 
huge effort, it was a shade disconcerting, somehow, that they 


should voice their loyalty thus: “It’s a dam’ shame, Orderly, 
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But, after my | 


that you should ’ave all the ’eavy work, an’ you a delicate chap, | 
not like that there ’efty Gresham.”” Then why the deuce had | 


they made me carry Jones? I heard later that B16 bragged to 
B15 that I habitually slung patients to and fro as if they were 
the merest featherweights, and that it was only because Sister 


had forbidden this (which actually occurred, when the incident | 


reached her ears) that I now used the wheeled chair. 
manner was the across-the-corridor rivalry maintained between 
B15 and B16, until the two temporarily joined forces over a feud 
which involved the “ borrowing” of a mowing-machine by B18. 
We had originally annexed the said mowing-machine from a 
C Corridor ward, and there had been much ado. However-——! 


In this | 
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I was transferred, by and by, to another department ; and Gresham 
has performed doughtier deeds elsewhere. But I have no doubt 
that the present inmates of B15 and Bié keep up the tradition. - 
and do not allow their long-suffering staff to forget it. Local 
patriotism has its penalties, even when it concerns only a pair of 
wards of wounded men in a war hospital. Warp Murr. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 








THE ROOT OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


(To tHE Epitror or tHe “ Sprctaron.’’] 


Sir,— 

“This Congress urgently directs the attention of the Gover.- 
ment to the critical need for the provision of additional housing 
for the working classes, and in respect of the national interest and 
responsibility in the matter urges upon the Government to set 
aside no less than £20,000,000 to make such advances to Local 
Authorities and other agencies as will enable them to provide 
houses at reasonable rentals, having regard to all necessary and 
equitable circumstances and conditions.” 

“He spoke of the large number of houses in Scotland whers 
there was a total absence of proper accommodation and sanitary 
conveniences, where families of seven and eight persons lived in 
a single apartment, and where births and deaths took place in the 
same room.” 

“Taking the town of Hamilton, in Lanarkshire, he said the 
population was 38,000. The acreage occupied by dwelling-houses 
was only 300, while connected with property adjacent to the town 
there were 2,500 acres of pleasure grounds. Of the population 
27,000 lived in houses of one and two rooms.” 

“The housing problem in South Wales was as serious as, if not 

more serious than, in any other part of the country. There wera 
thousands of houses in which the beds were never cold, being 
occupied during the whole of the twenty-four hours by different 
people.” 
So spoke the members of a deputation from the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board some little time ago. As Mr. Walter Long replied 
in effect, ‘‘ This will never do.” He further stated that 
even if the £290,000,000 so boldly demanded from the State 
for after-war housing schemes were indeed forthcoming, it 
was doubtful whether it would meet all the needs of the 
case. I submit that it is not doubtful. Colossal as it 
is, even this great sum would still leave thousands of 
families housed as human beings should not be housed. What- 
ever the State may contrive to do, there will still be ample scops 
for all the private and public endeavour that can be directed 
towards this fundamental step in the general national better- 
ment. Individualists are wont to argue that “ State interference ” 
would infallibly kill private enterprise—that it would put th» 
speculative builder out of business, and that there would con- 
sequently be a worse house-famine than ever. 

The passing of the speculative builder would be far from lament- 
able if he can be rendered superfluous, and the State will pre- 
bably wisely seek to co-ordinate, stimulate, finance, and direct 
municipal, county, district, or parochial cffort rather than to 
“compete.” What the State can achieve and has achieved by tho 
organization of industry is a wonder and a portent that all may 
see. It has got things done—seamingly impossible things—and 
done quickly. The go-as-you-please “* voluntary system ” of housing 
has been given its chance, much good advice and exhortation has 
been forthcoming, and even financial assistance and helpful legis- 
lation of a somewhat timid and tentative sort. But exhortation 
and local blisterings won’t turn an exhausted crock into a mettle- 
some, willing horse, and an adequate National Housing Scheme 
must have unlimited horse-power behind it to make it any mors 
than a “scheme.” We have schemed and planned and conferred 
and written and preached and talked. Talked! Now—or rather 
as soon as the war is over—we must do. And we -nust be ready. 
voluntary 


It may be urged that there has been no failure of 
housing,” but that is only because there has been little or no 
serious effort. Landlords and builders may be complacent enough 
and point to their little achievements—but hear what the doctors, 
the wage-earners, ard their delegates have to say about it. Their 
side of the picture does not, cannot, make for any sort of com- 
placeney in any one remotely concerned in the righting of this 
wrong. And who is not? 

Now great opportunities and large-scale operations give us our 
chance for a grand and decisive success or a large-scale failurs. 
By grappling with the housing problem directly peace returns in 
a national “‘ war” spirit and on the grand scale that that spirit 
implies, we shall have a chance never dreamt of—or more than 
dreamt of—in the bad old days before the war, a chance that may 
never return. Let our best thought and energy and goodwill ba 
directed, and directed wisely and in time, to the prosecution of tha 
great offensive against inadequate housing. ‘A hundred-and-one 
things will need as great a patriotic push to perform or reform 
or abolish, but decent housing should be a first charge on the 
As Mr. Walter Long said: ‘* When 
condition of things 


be great 


national energies and wealth. 
the war was over, whatever might be the 
as regards finance and other matters, there would 
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competition among edvocates of all kinds of social reform, and at 
the root of these reforms lay the provision of houses.” 

The two chief factors that might make for the failure of State 
operations are :—(a) Extravagance in land-purchase, building, and 
subsequent management. (b) Lack of understanding as to local 
needs, conditions, building resources, and building traditions. 

With regard to (a), financial failure can only be- averted by 
working through local representative bodies who know exactly 
what is wanted, where it is wanted, and how and when the need 
can be best and most economically met. The supply of the Army 
has shown us in somewhat lurid fashion what waste and extrava- 
gance there is apt to be where there is no direct incentive to 
economy and thrift. We must therefore see to it that economy 
and thrift are the concern of everybody in this vital matter of 
housing. In the first place—if invoked in the right way—a vast 
amount of veluntary expert help will be forthcoming, as well as 
offers of suitable sites, building stone, &c., either free or at a 
nominal price. The great movement is and ought to be a national 
and patriotic one—and properly presented in that light, ready 
and generous support will not be lacking. The war has discovered 
and set up. a new standard of service and altruism. It may he 
objected that one cannot found and conduct a great business enter- 
prise (and this must be a business enterprise) on vague goodwill 
and. voluntary support that may languish and fail. That is 
admitted. Such assets should be made the utmost possible use of ; 
but the foundations must be laid on a bedrock of sound finance. 
These foundations I would see laid on a co-partnership and co- 
operative plan, interesting the greatest possible number in the 
economic and general suecess of the venture. I would primarily 
interest (and interest financially) those who are, or ought to be, 
especially and in any case interested in any housing project. They 
are the landlords and all employers of labour whatsoever. 

Of co-operative and co-partnership schemes applied to housing 
there have been many—some of them good, some indifferent, some 
bad, but none of them vital in the highest sense. That they can 
be vitalized I, however, firmly believe, but the problems of 
Governmental finance, whether Imperial or local, must be 
discussed later and in much greater detail than is possible here. 

Certain essential side-issues of the housing problem may be 
glanced at, though rather by way of caveat than of solution. 
Under (b) I spoke of a lack of understanding of local building 
resourees and tradition as one ef the possible obstacles to success. 
Neglect of these facters does not merely spell unnecessary waste, 
but tends to raise up formidable opposition just where help and 
co-operation are most needed—that is, amongst country land- 
owners. A great railway recently, and very properly, undertook 
a big building programme whereby it sought decently to house a 
prepertion of its employees along the whole length of its system 
in good cottages of its own building. Unfortunately it standard- 
ized a dreadful-looking structure (presumably planned in its 
engineers’ office without reference to an architect or the architec- 
tural decencies), and preeeeded to strew the whole of the enormous 
nrea that it serves with this unsightly but doubtless sanitary and 
obviously expensive horrer. The thing begins to grin at you as 
soon as you are clear of Lendon—it disfigures the landseape all 
through the Home Counties, the Midlands, and right into the 
heart of Wales. ‘There the same malignant box of red and purple 
defiles perhaps a seene of low-toned greys and browns and affronts 
one’s every sense of aesthetic propriety. All this is done with the 
beet intentions in the world at unnecessarily large expense and 
without a grain of imagination. And that is precisely the sort of 
thing that those who care for the comeliness of the country and 
the seemliness of its buildings do genuinely fear if “‘ the Govern- 
ment” are let loose on cottage-building. Unhappily the fear is 
not greundless, as post-offices, police-stations, and the like al! too 
eloquently testify. 

But within the last year or two beneficent influences have been 
quietly at work leayening public opinion, and even Government 
Departments, with a sense of what is meet and fit in “ housing ” 
architecture. Now that we have seen the dire disfigurement pro- 
duced by the blight of squalid, though possibly hygienic, cottages 
that lately descended upon unlucky Ireland under Government 
auspices we are on our guard as regards Great Britain. The 
Government itself must surely be a little aghast and scared at the 
horrid result of its well-meant though feckless venture. The 
country is appreciably the sadder for it; let us hope that the 
Government is the wiser. 





It must be remembered that there is a large and influential 
section of the community who would far rather have an old and 
picturesque village left alone in its cramped insanitary mellow- 
ness than see it tampered with, set to rights, and expanded by 
the county surveyor with his “ railwayesque ”’ of model 
dwellings. They are not cynical, these sensitive folk, they are 
perfectly sincere. They would seek picturesque dilapidation 
their own dwelling-place any day sooner than a soulless, staring 
structure that was a model of material convenience and as sani- 
(ary as a sterilized st-pper. Surely they have at any rate some 
right on their side, holding as they de that material well-being 
and bodily comfort sre not everything. They have sensitive eyes 
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snd imaginations, that ts al]. An ugly building causes them more 
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genuine. discomfort than does a draught or damp or cold, er 
moderate inconvenience, er a depressing smell. There are Many 
such, and there is no reason why. their valuable sympathies shoulq 
not be for the cause instead of against it, if only the architectural 
decencies are observed. Good manners, in a building as in life 
cost little and mean—wel!, what don’t they mean? At lowest, they 
often just make the difference between success and failure—eyey 
commercially, and when we are dealing with tens of millions it js 
worth a little trouble to succeed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B.EF., Franee. C. Wiu.1ams-Eius, 

[That something will have to be done, and done quickly, jp 
regard to housing is obvious: Further, as our correspondent 
realizes, the total bill for housing is much more likely to be 
£250,000,000 than £20,000,000. Before the war we were strongly 
in favour of leaving the supply of houses to voluntary action, 
The war has, however, altered our social conditions so pro- 
foundly that for the time we are as convinced as is our corre- 
spondent that we cam no more leave housing alone than we can 
leave roads, or ships, to an economie “ chance medley.” We 
say this with a full realization of the fact that a State-made 
housing scheme will result in great waste—waste of the kind ip- 
volved in war, but not less unavoidable. That the best mechanism 
will be previded, as our correspondent suggests, by some form of 
Co-operation and Co-partnership, partially financed by the State, 
we do not doubt.—Eb. Spectator.) 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} 

THE VATICAN PEACE TERMS. 
[To tHe Evitor or tHe “ Specraron.’’] 

Sir,—The Tablet, commenting on the Pope’s peace utterance, says 
the Papal letter proposes that “ Germany should not merely 
withdraw her troops from Belgium, but also . . . guarantee 
her ‘full political independence as against any other Power 
whatever.’ ’”’ The paper adds that when ‘‘ Germany is asked to 
renew her pledge, the irony of fate can go no further.” The words 
I have italicized apply in a supreme degree to the Pacificist 
position. All Pacificists are at one in demanding the complete 
restoration of Belgium, and guarantees for her future. Further, 
the most fervid stop-the-war advocates, who believe they possess 
a “‘ special device ’’ for preventing the recurrence of war, for the 
most: part admit in theory that such a device must rest on a 
backing of force. Yet the first instrument—a guarantee—has 
proved worthless in efiect, and the second—* force if necessary ’’— 
is even now in operation, and they will have none of it! Could 
mental perversity go further?—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. Hepsex, 

Southbourne. 





LESS LIBERTY FOR THE CHURCH. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Srscrator.’’) 
Srr,—* Life and Liberty ”’ is a felicitous watchword, if we place 
the aecent on “ Life.”” That word names the true issue. Tor 
the Church, even the Established Church, is to be thought of in 
the terms: of life, not, as more commonly, in those of institution 
and law. But if life is for the Church what to this writer it 
seems to be in nature, the communion and interpenetration of 
organism and environment, some important conclusions follow 
which may divide Churchmen, especially as to the right relation 
ot the Chureh of England to the nation. This “ living creature ” 
the Church of Christ is human society as having life from Christ. 
It is the organ of the Incarnation: by the exercise of the life from 
Christ active in its more “ lively members ” it kindles life in the 
mass of mankind. The Church of England exists to kindle life 
in the. mass of the English people. Its establishment means that 
the nation approves this purpose. Now the Incarnation is for all 
men and for all the life af all, and therefore for their polities, 
industries, and domesticities, as well as for their religious ob- 
servances. We shall not bring the Incarnation into the flesh of 
polities and. industry if politician and industrial are not to have a 
voice in the Church’s counsels, lest they obstruct the aims of more 
“lively members ”’; or if we treat as not competent Churchmen 
the multitude who are only good men, but not good churchgoers. 
But some of the promoters of life and liberty insist on a 
“communicants’ franchise’; some seek or in Dis- 
establishment. 

To the former one should say that while there is a true sense 
in which we need “‘ not more Churchmen but better Churchmen,” 
also it is true that we shall make our Churchmen better by making 
them more. I mean what Christ meant by His eating and drink- 
ing with publicans and sinners, and an Apostle by “‘ becoming all 
things to all men’’: life is propagated by contact of the live with 
the not yet living; the risks of that promiscuousness must be 
taken and the gains of that fellowship be earned. To the latter 
one will address a counsel from St. Paul. “ That which letteth will 
let,” he wrote: the civil power of Rome proteeted an innovating 
minority, the Christians, from the oppression of a persocuting 
majority, the Jewish zealots. That. was a pagan State. A State 
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which in name is Christian and is only part-pagan in fact, a self- 
governing nation which associates itself as a polity with itself 
as a Church, is likely to play that protective part more capably 
than Rome. It may be needed, if in the struggle between the 
complementary principles of Definition and Comprehension the 
balance should be gravely overset and the Old seek to expel the 
New. The State cannot decide spiritual questions ‘by -secular 
judgments, but it may “ hold the balance level ” in ecclesiastico- 
political action of traditionalist and reformer, and maintain the 
constitutional rights and freedom of one section against infringe- 
ment by another. The Establishment is a safeguard of liberty, 
and by consequence of life.—I am, Sir, &., Meralx pcos. 





{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—As one who enjoys and admires the Spectator, may I say how 


‘much I regret your attitude towards the “Life and Liberty 


Movement ”’ in the Church of England? Your theory of a Church 
which is co-extensive with the nation is only .justifiable on the 
hypothesis that the nation is definitely and explicitly Christian, 
and that her laws are framed in accordance with the teaching of 
Christ. This would be an unduly optimistic assumption. The one 
argument which is never used in Parliament is the argument from 
religion; there is already a divergence between State law and 
Church lew in the ease of the Deceased Wife's Sister Act; and it 
seems probable that there will be.a much more serious split on the 
question of divorce. In these conditions a ‘ Church,”’ such as you 
conceive, ceases to have any right to the name. For surely the 
Church is essentially a society formed with the one specific object 
of extending the Kingdom of Christ, and, as such, it is, to say the 
least, anomalous that her supreme authority should be an assembly 
such as Parliament, whose members need not necessarily believe 
in Christ-at all. Your citation of Jeremy Taylor does not appear 
to strengthen your case: “ the Church,” you say that he says in 
effect, “ should include all these who accept the Apostles’ Creed.” 
Possibly so; but what guarantee have we that the majority of the 
members of the House of Commons accept it? With the abolition 
of religious tests for Members of Parliament, the principle of 
State control ceases to be even theoretically defensible. 

But on practical grounds the argument for self-government is 
even more overwhelming; for State control means that the Church 
succumbs to the very danger against which her Founder so 
insistently warned her—that of lowering her standards to conform 
with the human society in which she lived. She was to be, He 
told her, in the world, not of it; she was to be like salt, leaven, 
fire—objects whose essence is to influence their surroundings; and 
she was to be careful lest, instead of changing the world, the world 
should change her. And what inevitably happens in a State- 
controlled Church is that she becomes of the world; her standards 
are levelled down to those of the human society. “ Inevitably,” I 
say, because Parliament in a democratic country represents the 
will of the average man—which is the last thing that the Church 
ean ever represent. Hither she stands for the will of God, or she 
is like salt that has lost its savour, and is fit only to be cast out 
and trodden underfoot.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B.E.F. CaphaAIn To THE FORCES. 


[To tae Eprror or THE “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sia,—My excuse for writing on this subject is that, having worked 
for over twenty years in a branch of our Church possessing self- 
government on the lines suggested by the Archbishops’ Committee, 
I can claim to have some experience. Of course theoretical 
arguments and ideas are interesting, but experience is of more 
value. 

It does not seem to me that your article follows necessarily 
from what is written by your contributor. With very much of 
what he writes I am in agreement, though I should like to make 
one comment. He writes: ‘‘ The vitalizing movement in the 
Church which we associate with the name of John Wesley had 
nothing to do with constitutional reform.” But surely it was 
very much helped and influenced by the practical association of 
the laity in those very matters in which they were not then 
considered justified in taking any share and in which to-day in 
the Church of England they have no legal or constitutional voice. 

But to turn to your article, would it not be better at this stage 
to discuss the general principle, and not raise objections to that 
by laying stress on details which can be modified? I have a great 
deal of sympathy with what you say about the franchise; but it 
seems to me we need not discuss that till we have affirmed or 
rejected the main principle of Church self-government. I cannot 
see what real objections are to be raised to this principle, except 
those which, when looked at in the light of experience, can only be 
termed bogies. I would remind you that we are not here springing 
upon the world an entirely untried fad of a group of “ young men 
in a hurry,” but something which has stood the test in actual 
working for two or three generations in the larger part of the 
British Empire. And from experience I simply state that the 
terrible consequences which loom so large in your vision do not 
find practical expression where self-government is a living reality. 

You use the term “ young men in a hurry ” for those who are 
moving in this matter. ‘lo discredit a movement it may be good 
tactics to refer to its promoters in such a way, especially when we 
But it is as well to remind you 


” 


remember the original context. 














that the “ Life and Liberty Movement ” exists to press for what 
has been suggested by ‘the Archbishops’ Committee. This 
Committee, which contains, amongst others, Lord Selborne, Mr. 
Balfour, the Bishops of Oxford and Liverpool, Bishop ‘Browne, 
Sir Lewis Dibdin, Lord Parmoor, Sir R. Williams, can hardly be 
termed “ young men ”’; and that the work was ‘not done in a hurry 
is shown by the length of time they deliberated. Is the expression 
quite fair? 

Your concluding sentence would ‘make it appear that you had 
not quite grasped the suggestions of this movement. These leave 
the power of Parliament to prevent ‘the abuses which you fear 
entirely untouched. What is new is the setting up of machinery 
in the Church to legislate for the Church without taking up the 
time of Parliament unless it should wish otherwise in any 
particular case. In the self-governing Colonial Churches even 
this safeguard of Parliament does not exist, and I, in ‘twenty 
years’ work in one of these, have never experienced even one 
instance of what you seem to fear.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Newington Rectory, S.E. C. Cotzremce Harprr. 


[We should be extremely sorry to be thought unfair to those 
who are most active in the cause of the “ Life and Liberty Move- 
ment.’’ We more than once acknowledged their earnestness. That 
the most active leaders are young will not, we fancy, be denied. 
We think them in a hurry lecause they want to ‘reach by a 
dangerous short cut results that we all desire. If our corre- 
spondent will look at our article again, he will see that we did not 
forget the veto of Parliament over the proposed new adminis- 
tration. But we fear that this veto of a too busy Parliament 
might mean far too little in practice if ultra-clerical laymen 
gathered the affairs of the Church into their own hands, as might 
happen under a contracted franchise.—Eo. Spectator.) 





“THE SPIRITUAL INDEPENDENCE OF THE CHURCH.” 


(To vHe Epiron oF THE ‘* Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—A propos of Dean Rashdall’s paper read last week at the 
Conference of Modern Churchmen held at Cambridge, I wonder 
if the status of the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion can throw any 
light on this pressing subject. 

It may come as news to many to learn that the great Wesleyan 
Methodist Church lately in session of Conference is a legally 
established Church! It has inherent power to alter its doctrine 
or vary its ritual without going to Parliament for power soto do, 
as it already possesses such power. This power is legally vested 
by Act of Parliament in the ‘‘ Legal Hundred ’’; and whatever 
this Legal Hundred ratify becomes thereby good law. In this tho 
Wesleyan Methodist Church has a practical advantage over the 
Church of England as by law established. 

Could not some instrument of similar power and of like nature 
be formulated to help and guide the Church of England in her 
present Divine unrest, so that the Church of England might keep 
in living touch with to-day’s life? We do not want our Church of 
England to be broken on the rocks of controversy into a trio of 
warring sects—Broad, High, and Low—especially when the clear 
note from the front is the union and reunion of all Christiat 
forces.—I am, Sir, &., Treopore P. Brock.ienvursr. 

B.ELF., France. 





MR. FISHER’S BILL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

(To THe Eprror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—Mr. Fisher is being greatly blamed for the omission from 
his Bill of better provision for religious instruction in the nation’s 
schools. But who is primarily to blame for this omissien ? As 
his speeches and public interest in education abundantly testify, 
it is not Mr. Fisher himself who ought chiefly to be blamed. He 
knows quite well that without a sownd religious foundation it is, 
a3 a rule, impossible to build up a good and beautiful fabric of 
either national or individual character. But he remembers the 
fate of former Edueation Ministers and Education Bills in their 
dealings with this sacred matter, and probably thinks that his 
Bill might be wrecked if he launched it on these dangerous shoals 
and tumultuous seas. He shrewdly judges that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, and that if he cannot get all the good things 
he would wish into his Bill he will accept those he is able to get 
and leave the rest to be obtained at some future and more 
auspicious time. 

But the nation cannot afford to postpone this question indefi- 
nitely. For without religion children can never grow to the full 
stature of their manhood or womanhood: no secure sanction ean 
be established for morals, no stability imparted to domestic or 
social life; nor can the nation aitain the realization of its noblest 
ideals. Somehow or other, therefore, we must incorporate religion 
as an integral part of our national education. 


It is a factor which 


cannot be eliminated without rendering many of the most urgent 
problems of our national life insoluble. To whom, then, is this 
grand enterprise to be entrusted ? We cannot 
Churches, because, estimated by attendance at public worship, all 
the Churches combined together constitute only a fraction, and 
that not a large one, of the entire people. We cannot leave it to 


relegate it to the 
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Christian nation, and although we are neither a nation of Church- 
men nor a nation of Nonconformists, yet I believe we are more 
largely and deeply a nation of Christians, loyally desirous to do 
the will and copy the example of Christ our Lord, than is com- 
monly supposed, He was the greatest teacher of religion, the most 
perfect educator, the world has ever known, because He knew 
best what was in man, and therefore best knew how to develop his 
eapacities and to satisfy his yearnings. How, then, can we do 
better than teach religion as He taught it—in His very words and 
sentences, His parables, His conversations, and His discourses ? 
In later school life and in the higher standards let parents be 
granted the right to have their children taught in accordance with 
their own denominational preferences if they so desire. Yet what 
is denominationalism ? Is it not specialization in religion, or 
rather in theology ? And as in other departments of knowledge 
we deem it best to give a good general education before we begin 
to specialize, ought we not to do the same in the department of 
Christian knowledge, laying a sure and solid foundation of 
Christian character and motives through the means and language 
employed by Christ Himself before we attempt anything further ? 
The Churches cannot consistently object to this method, because 
they all alike profess to be built on this foundation. The nation, 
1 believe, would welcome such teaching, because it is well aware 
that in the purity and power of this teaching its liberties, its 
morals, its progress, its elevation, would become most stable and 
strong. If any parents chose to withdraw their children from 
the simplicities and sublimities of Christ’s teachings, let them be 
withdrawn; but even among secularists I believe their number 
would: be few. Huxley, we know, desired his children to be so 
taught. And if the number of children withdrawn would be few, 
the number of teachers declining to throw themselves whole- 
heartedly into this teaching would be fewer still. The religious 
difficulty, in fact, is not a religious difficulty at all, but a chaos of 
theological difficulties. And I am persuaded that if Mr. Fisher 
would boldly incorporate the teachings of Christ in the words of 
Christ as an essential part of his curriculum for national educa- 
tion he would have practically the whole nation at his back, and 
would be supported by the general bedy of all the Churches; 
because a Christian people must surely acknowledge that the ways 
ef Christ are the best ways, and the words of Christ the best 
words, for the teaching of Christian truth and the winning of the 
Christian life.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Caruror. 
Rose Castle, Carlisle. 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Sprcrator,’’) 
&ir,—To be a dissentient voice in a general chorus of approbation 
is always a not only ungrateful, but probably unprofitable, part. 
But there is one serious omission from the Education Bill, which 
appears to have passed unnoticed save by those immediately 
eoncerned, and which prevents it, as a measure, from being a 
eompletely national scheme. One class of teachers is entirely 
omitted from its scope, and therefore prevented from participating 
in its promised benefits—the men and women who lecture or teach 
in Training Colleges. The cmission can hardly have been 
unintentional, as their six thousand students who are to be the 
future teachers in our elementary schools provide the raison 
d@’étre for the maintenance of a large and extremely active staff 
et inspectors by the Board of Education. ‘To the onlooker arise 
the unpleasant suspicions of the Bill being “‘ the friend of every 
eountry but its own.”’ For if the ignoring of one group of teachers 
was a deliberate but friendly deed, why was no reference made 
to their claims, or promise for future inclusion in possible benefits? 
As it is, the prestige of the teaching profession will not be raised 
hy penalizing those University graduates who have given up 
Secondary or High School teaching for Training College work by 
difierentiating against them on the point of salary. Sooner or 
later the better qualified will eventually gravitate again to better- 
paid posts in schools, and the quality of the training given will 
eeteriorate. Therefore teaching in elementary schools will 
deteriorate also. Students of eighteen appreciate scholarship 
quite as much as young children, and certainly need quite as 
eareful training. But it seems an irony that through the new 
Bill many girls of twenty who begin their teaching career this 
year will receive, through its operation and the war bonus—non- 
existent in Training Colleges—almost the same salary as those 
University-trained and experienced women who have prepared 
them for their positions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Traisixe Cotiece Lecturer. 

[This is a matter which must receive consideration in Parlia- 
ment. An Act which did not raise the status and nore stige of every 
part of the teaching profession would fail in respect of what should 
be the first aim of all educational reform.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ALTERNATIVE VOTE. 
[To ine Epitcn cr tHE ‘“ Sprctaror.’’) 
S1r,—In your issue of August 8th you refer to the adoption of 
the Alternative Vote in terms of commendation, and speak as 


theugh it would tend to secure a more equitable representation. | 





| the impertinence of a patronizing condescension. 


j 


Will you permit me to submit some evidence dealing with this | 


point & 
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Speaking shortly, the Alternative Vote is designed to deal with 
three-cornered contests in single-membered constituencies. When 
the votes of the three candidates are counted the candidate obtajp. 
ing the fewest votes is considered to be defeated, and his votes are 
distributed to the other two candidates in accordance with the 
preferences marked thereon. After this process of distribution 
is completed the candidate then remaining with the higher number 
of votes is declared elected. Let us see how this would work out 
as applied to present conditions. At the last three Genera} 
Elections there have been seventy-nine three-cornered contests 
produced by the intervention of Labour candidates. An analysis 
of position shows that in these results Labour occupied first place 
in five contests, second place in eleven contests, third place jp 
sixty-three contests. 

Under present conditions the intervention of a Labour candidate 
frequently has the effect of diverting a seat from the Liberals to 
the Conservatives. This may happen even though the Labour 
candidate stands at the bottom of the poll. Liberals are therefore 
driven to-come to terms with Labour, and they conclude agree. 
ments that they (the Liberals) will withdraw their candidates 
from certain constituencies on condition that Labour withdraws 
its candidates from other constituencies. At the ‘last General 
Election thirty Labour Members were returned by single-membered 
constituencies. In twenty-five constituencies out of the thirty no 
Liberal candidate appeared; and the success of the Labour 
candidates in many, if not all, of these twenty-five constituen¢ies 
was undoubtedly due to the absence of Liberal opposition. With 
the Alternative Vote in operation Liberals would have no need 
or inducement to conclude agreements with Labour, as the 
intervention of Labour candidates would no longer be likely to 
deprive them of seats. In the seventy-nine contests spoken of 
above Labour occupied the bottom position in sixty-three contests, 
Under the application of the Alternative Vote these Labour votes 
would have been distributed to the other two candidates, going 
chiefly to the Liberals and helping them to retain the seats. This 
would dispose of the bulk of Labour opposition. With regard to 
the balance, that might, and probably would, be arranged by 
agreement hetween Liberals and Conservatives as against Labour. 

Let me now state the results of the seventy-nine three-cornered 
contests :— 
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These figures show a miserably inadequate representation for 
Labour; an inadequate representation for Conservatives; and a 
grossly exaggerated representation for Liberals, who, with less 
than half the total votes, get two-thirds of the representation. 
The effects of applying the Alternative Vote to these circumstances 
would be to increase the already exaggerated representation of 
the dominant party (in this case the Liberals); to diminish the 
representation of the next largest party; and to diminish, and 
probably extinguish, the representation of the minority party. At 
present the minority party is Labour; but we are about doubling 
our electorate, and cannot say with certainty who will be the 
minority party as the result of that process. 

The question, however, is not, or should not be, one of advantage 
to this or that party, but one of justice to the electorate. Upon 
consideration it is evident that the adoption of the Alternative 
Vote will only aggravate existing evils and add to already existing 
injustice. The best and most essential preparation for the 
difficulties that lie ahead of us is the establishment of electoral 
justice by the adoption of Proportional Representation.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wa. Coates. 

12 Alexandra Park Road, Muswell Hill, N.W. 

[Yes, but we think a nation which has experimented in other 
respects will be the more ready to experiment in Proportional 
tepresentation.—Ep. Spectator. ]} 





THE COLONIAL VIEW OF THE BRITISTI. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—No people will respond more readily to the “ glad eye 
i.c., to friendliness—than Australians of all grades. I have proved 
this on my own countrymen here while they believed me to be a 
Londoner. And no people, speaking generally, will more plainly 
show that they resent the “‘ stony stare ’’ 


of superciliousness or 
To have come 
from ‘“‘ heme” is a6 sure a passport to social favour and un- 
grudging hospitality in Australia—for any possible person—as in 
England would be His Majesty’s commission in Navy or Army. 
Yet it is not so long since the sort of woman whom Mr. Kipling 
has portrayed in his Indian stories would refuse to associate on 
an ocean liner with women from the Colonies of Australasia, 
and this in spite of the fact that the latter might be representa- 
tives of some of the oldest families of Great Britain—if such a 
detail be worth mentioning. That phase is passing, has indeed 
nearly passed, but not quite; but English people will continue 
to misinterpret Australians until they learn to take them as a 
matter of course, naturally and frankly, as they would take any 
of their own kind with whom they may associate. The Australian 
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has the virtues and the vices of his race. On the average he is 
shrewd, and very well informed in some, and often in several, 
directions. His outlook may not be wide, but he generally knows 
what he knows—and doesn’t care who knows it. Hence these 
charges of his “‘ cocksureness.” Though often well endowed with 
mother-wit, he is seldom subtle, and those who win his confidence 
will find him, maybe, engagingly childlike, but it would be 
tactless to tell him so to his face. He has little of that finesse 
of manner and word which can snub or—in a lower vernacular— 
“tell off’ a person politely. If he thinks that he is himself 
being subjected to such treatment, he will probably retaliate 
crudely—and rudely. He dislikes gush, but intrigue his interest 
or win his affection and he will show his best and, it may almost 
be said, his natural side at once. He is often as sensitive and 
shy as the proverbial Englishman, and when in this country for 
the first time—a country which the majority of him has 
romantically idealized from its schooldays—is very readily put 
out of countenance or made ill at ease by any suspicion that he 
is being criticized as something rare and strange. ‘The lower 
his round on the ladder of life the stronger his objection, as 
between man and man, to airs of superiority, but he will give 
respect quickly enough in return for common civility. 

Here is a clue to the mind of Australia. Some forty-odd years 
ago Anthony Trollope visited the country to get materials for 
a book. He was made much of, passed over all the railways 
free, shown everything, and had everything he wanted to see 
exhibited to him and explained by enthusiastic hosts and volunteer 
guides. The genial interpretation put upon this exponential 
treatment of their country and possessions for the benefit of their 
distinguished visitor was that the Australians were in the first 
class as “ blowers” and “ brfggarts.”” They felt that they had 
been misunderstood; and if an Englishman of the calibre of 
Anthony Trollope could pass such a judgment for what was 
intended as assistance to himself, it is not difficult to perceive that 
a body of young Australians cast in a flood upon England, often 
after an unprecedented experience in the line of battle, may also 
be misunderstood by the home-bred members of the race of which 
they are cadets. All Australians are jealous for their country’s 
honour, and sensitive about it, but in most of the antagonisms 
that on occasion arise between them and Britons a real compli- 
ment to the last-named is implicit. It springs from the pride 
that the junior takes in his racial heritage, and his ambition not 
to fall short of the standard set by the tradition of his fore- 
fathers, which is the glory and greatness of these islands. A 
little forbearance and good temper on either side is the only 
flux required for a strong and useful welding.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. R. G. 





WAR BREAD. 
{To tae Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Will you grant me the opportunity of making a suggestion 
to people through your columns? There seems to be no doubt 
that several cases of illness have occurred recently which are 
traceable to digestive disorder. There is no doubt that, in spite 
of reports made by Government Selected Committees, much of 
the so-called war bread is dangerous to a delicate constitution. 
Theoretically, it is no doubt excellent. 
disastrous. We are a long-suffering people, and if war conditions 
make it necessary that we should submit to any kind of food 
set before us, we will submit, and not complain. But I do not 
believe such to be the case to-day. War bread need not be more 
indigestible than indifferent chicken-food. May I suggest that 
it should be permitted to doctors to give a certificate to anybody 
whose constitution cannot endure tricks being played upon it, 
whereby wholesome flour could be procured, or, better still, whole- 
some bread? Those whose stomachs can last out need not apply. 
I write on behalf of many who have done their best and are now 
suffering.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. V. 

[Doctors are allowed to order white bread for their patients 
when thgy consider it necessary.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





BEEKEEPING AND BREWING. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’) 
Str,—Each week the Spectator offers valuable general information, 
and your last issue was no exception. Your correspondent raises 
an important question as to the price charged for sugar needed 
to feed bees at certain times of the year, and I endorse the 
complaint made by Miss Minns as to the exorbitant price 
demanded for bee candy. The Board of Agriculture might adopt 
a more helpful attitude and sce that supplies are available for 
beekeepers at least on as favourable terms as sugar is permitted 
to reach production of beer, which is not 
admitted by all authorities to be a food. No such difference of 
opinion applics to honey. The production of honey in larger 
quantities must be to the general advantage, but owing to Isle of 
Wight disease, beekeeping instead of being profitable is now 
highly speculative. The initial outlay on the first swarm, hive, 
and other involves about four pounds; subsequent 
hives can be started for less outlay. For a person of little capital 
this is a lot of money to risk if the hive in the following spring 
is annihilated by disease. Miss Minns objects to medicating 
candy with bacterol, and leaves the matter there, without telling 
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your readers of any alternative treatment. As a beekeeper I 
have been fortunate to find bacterol effective. This spring one of 
my hives developed Isle of Wight disease, or at least betraycd all 
the signs, the bees dying in hundreds. All honey was at once 
removed and candy medicated with bacterol substituted, and the 
entrance sprayed with the same preparation. Almost at once the 
general condition of the remaining bees materially improved, 
and in the course of a week the hive became normal and promises 
a fair average yield of honey. My gardener, who lives about four 
miles away, by similar treatment was equally successful in arrest- 
ing the disease with his stocks. If there are more effective 
methods of attacking or, better still, preventing the disease, I 
for one hope Miss Minns will let us have the benefit of her 
practical experience. Beekeepers have suffered financial loss and 
disappointment owing to this scourge, while dread of the disease 
has deterred, and is likely to deter, many from attempting te 
produce the valuable food honey. This alone is to be regretted, 
but, further, inadequately fertilized fruit-trees may involve 
serious consequential loss should the bee disappear from the 
countryside.—I am, Sir, &c., Guy E.wston. 
Northwood. 





BEER OR BREAD—AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S VIEW. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectaror.'’) 

Str,—I was much interested in reading an article of yours on the 
liquor question, reproduced in the Literary Digest of New York. 
May I ask you to give space to an additional thought? Our 
Government has called upon the housewives of the United States 
to organize for war-time thrift—not the thrift which will fill our 
own pockets or the country’s treasury, but that which will fill 
the stomachs of our Allies across the sea—the thrift which is not 
so much saving as sharing. Right royally have the women rallied 
to the colours, even before the organization is perfected. In many 
a carelessly administered home clese saving has come to be the 
rule already. But the thinking women of the country, though 
they say nothing and save with the rest, cannot devote themselves 
as enthusiastically to this campaign as they would if they did not 
know that all the women can save is as nothing to the amount 
the brewers will waste if the manufacture of beer is to be per- 
mitted to continue in this country and yours. Is it right, is it 
fair, to ask the American housekeeper to put her family on short 
rations, often at the cost of criticism from its less ardent members, 
only to save food materials which are to be worse than wasted 
in an industry which is diverting not only thousands of bushels 
ot food materials, but thousands of units of man-power badly 
needed in other lines?—I am, Sir, &c., Hartie T, Haru. 

Grand Hotel, Council Bluffs, lowa, U.S.A., July 23rd. 





* POTTERAT AND THE WAR.” 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectrator.’’] 
Str,—I have just read the appreciative review of M. Cenjamin 
Vallotton’s book, Potterat and the War, in the Spectator of 
July 28th. Now, as I have been constantly domiciled in 
German Switzerland since the war and for some time before 
it, and count not a few friends in French Switzerland, and 
as I speak and read freely two of the Swiss national lar- 


; far more into real contact with the Swiss people than is 
the case with most British residents or any tourists, I hope 
you will permit me a few words of rectification rather than 
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criticism of your reviewer's apparent assumption that Potterat 
is typically Swiss or that M. Benjamin Vallotton’s attitude is 
representative of that of his countrymen in general. ‘The 
Potterat books are well known and I think highly appreciated in 
French Switzerland, though I should not like to say how familiar 
they are to the average German-Swiss. That I have not read them 
is solely due to lack of time and to the repeated assurances of cul- 
tivated French people that Potterat’s French is distinctly Vaudois 
French, and not wholly on a level with that of, let us say, Sylvestre 
Bonnard—this to put the difference very mildly. M. Vallotton will 
not consider I am herein finding fault with him; he is, I believe, 
a Vaudois, and French of Vaud is his and Potterat’s French. He 
as a Vaudois, and I as a careful student of French, are both right 
and within our rights. 

I know sufficient, however, both of Potterat and his creator te 
be able to assert that Potterat and the War does not, as your 
reviewer seems to assume, give in any sense a true picture of 
Switzerland in war time. That it truly describes the Canton de 
Vaud in war time, and to some extent French Switzerland 
in general, I do not doubt; but I particularly wish to insist that 
the French Swiss do not represent the Swiss as a whole. My 
long residence here has taught me that Switzerland is an extra- 
ordinarily difficult country about which to generalize; but. il 
you must generalize about it then it is far safer to do so about 
German Switzerland, the German-Swiss being considerably in the 
majority and of predominant influence in the country. The 
French-Swiss are rather the leaven which leaveneth the whole 
rather lumpish lump of the Swiss population. 

Most—not all—German-Swiss have been highly pro-German 
since the war, and were especially so in its early stages, when 
they took their information and ideas almost entirely from German 
sources and thought Germany certain to win. Though less 
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convinced now of the success of the Central Empires, their ideas 
are still very largely derived from German sources, and were the 
Allies to suffer a severe defeat they would be as Germanophil as 
ever t@-morrow. Potterat, on the contrary—and here I mean the 
Frene)-Swiss in general—always knew what he thought about 
the r@hts and wrongs of this war, and never wavered in his 
opinion--not even when we fell for a time on evil days. Let us 
forget neither this nor the fact that the greatest, perhaps the 
ene truly great, German-Swiss writer, Karl Spitteler, has also 
always known what he thavght about this present conflict, and 
protested nobly ({ think in 1915) against Germany’s violation of 
Belgium, addressing his fellow-countrymen as none but one of 
themselves could have done. The greatest Swiss artist, Hodler, 
has also never concealed his opinion on the war. 

To revert to Potterat. Let English readers read about him. and 
be grateful to his kindly creator, but. let them consider both as 
Vaudois first and: French-Swiss afterwards, and net as in any 
sense typical of Switzerland as a whole, nor of the German-Swiss 
in any. sense.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Britisn Resipent 1n German SwitZeRLAND. 








THE EIGHT KINDS OF FLIGHT. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHE ‘“ SPectator.’’) 
Sir,—In that storehouse of homely wisdom, the distant original 
ef Aesop and La Fontaine, the famous Panchatantra, a wise-and 
experienced crow named Laghu-patanaka discourses of the eight 
kinds of flight. He enumerates them thus: (1) the combined (or 
eomplete) flight, (2) the flight forwards, (3) the great flight, (4) the 
flight downwards, (5) the wheel, (6) the obliqne flight, (7) the high 
flight, and (8) “the eighth flight, called light.”” As his name 
signifies, Laghu-patanaka was himself a master of the eighth 
variety. Among your readers are, I know, many human birds; 
it may amuse them to identify the sorts of flight catalogued by 
the old Hindu fabulist, evidently a‘close observer of the manners 
and customs of his winged fellow-creatures. 

An airman of my acquaintance conjectures that the complete 
flight means flight at full speed, with throttle wide open. Flight 
forward is obvious, and flight downwards is no doubt a “ vol 
plané.”” The *“‘ wheel” is probably leoping. The oblique flight 
implies artistic “ banking.” The high flight and the great flight 
are no doubt varieties of long-distance flying. But what is “ the 
eighth flight, called light’’? 


art, not yet mastered by flying mén?—I am, Sir, &e., BR. 8. P. 





AKBAR’S FORMER BIOGRAPHER. 
(To 7He Eviror or Tae “ Specraror.’’) 

Sm,—Mr. Vincent Smith’s new biography of Akbar no doubt 
deserves the praise it reeeived from your reviewer (July 28th), 
but those who know the former Life of the great Emperor by 
Count v. Noer (born Prince Frederic of Schleswig-Holstein 
Augustenburg), either in the original or in the excellent: French 
translation, which was “crowned” by the French Academy in 
1888, must have seen with astonishment the description of it as 
“a dismally eulogistic account of the autocrat by a Teutonic 
admirer of that form of government.” Count v. Noer, who 
before and after he left Trinity College, Cambridge, had friend- 
ships with many notable Englishmen, friendships formed in part 
during his long visits to India, and who passed a great part of 
bis life in Paris and in England, was hardly likely to have a 
great surpassing love for autocratic governments. He tells us 
himself what he did most admire in Akbar (I quote from 
M. Bonet Maury’s translation, for I have not the original) :— 
“Ce qui lui assura & jamais une place éminente parmi les 
bienfaiteurs de l’humanité, c’est d’avoir fait régner la tolérance 
la plus compléte et la plus admirable.” 

Casually turning over the pages again I find admiration 
expressed for other things. One was that Akbar abolished slavery, 
so far as it resulted from war; a second, that he ordered a 
portion of his meals to be given to the poor before he was served 
himself; a third, that he ereeted a splendid memorial to his 
vanquished enemy; a fourth, that he raised the age of marriage 
and permitted the remarriage of widows; a fifth, that on hearing 
that a woman was about to be forced by her son against her 
will to be burnt alive on her husband’s death, he had his swiftest 
horse saddled and rode off himself ventre @ terre, arriving just in 
time to save the proposed victim. For these things he is praised. 
The author died before the book was completed, and it might 
never have come out at all but for the faithful service to the 
memory of their friend of some English Orientalists who helped 
his widow, a most accomplished woman, to put the finishing 
touches. Are we to alter our estimate of a dead scholar ‘‘ because 
of the war’’? I hope not. Germany has done enough evil witli- 
out our giving it leave to do us the worst evil of all: that of 
changing our character.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Frienp or Maxy Orteytatists. 





THE NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL, 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sia,—l am: gratified beyond measure to know that the Government 
intend to give to proud though sorrowing parents a memo- 
rial of their fallen heroes. Your articles on the subject of war 
memorials generally interested me very much, and I have often 
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wondered whether seme small personal memorial of good design 
and workmanship could be obtained by those who are nat able ta 
afford: any considerable sum. The memorial contemplated, 
however, will, it seems to me (as the father of one who. has fallen), 
meet the need, and the author of the idea deserves our gratitude, 
It will be nice to know. that the parents of all the brave boys whe 
went out and will not come back will share a. commen form cf 
memorial whatever their social position or status may he, ang 
that there will be ne more difference in the recognition of theip 
dear ones’ service and death than there was in the steadfastnasg 
and sacrifice of the brave spirits. I picture, as the subject, the 
figure of a soldier with his back to the observer, marcling steadily, 
painfully; doggedly onward; suggestive of the warrior’s leaving his 
home and all he holds dear to face the enemy for their sakes, 
Those who have lost their dear brave boy could look upon the 
figure as that of their son, and memory would picture the linea. 
ments turned towards Duty, Symbolic figures. of Death and of 
Glory awaiting him could. be sketched in. Might not such a design 
be a simple and telling picture of the going out (the ever going 
out) of our dearest and best “‘ for Freedom and Honour ”?—I am, 


Sir, &e., A. B. 





SUMMER TIME IN AUSTRALTA. 
[To THe Epiror or THe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—I read the Spectator article, ‘‘ Summer Time for Ever,” with 
considerable interest. T'asmania is so much a terra incogiite to 
the world at large, and has a “sleepy hollow ” sort of reputation 
on the Australian mainland, that I desire to point out how very 
nearly a little island led the globe in adopting what is called 
Daylight Saving here. In 1915 Captain L. F. Giblin (a Labour 
Member) introduced a Bill to the House of Assembly. Although 
favourably received, it did not become law until 1916, the clocks 
being altered October 1st, before which time the author of the 
unamended Bill had experience of Summer Time with the A.L.P, 
in Europe. Australia made up its mind to adopt the novelty in 
a hurry, al) the other States falling into line with Tasmania on 
January 1st, 1917. But after half a summer’s trial they have as 
quickly determined to abandon it, and there is a likelihood of 
Tasmania doing the same. Discussing the matter while the Bill 
was being framed, the only objection I had to advance was that 
the alteration might result in hired farm labourers working 
longer hours without extra remuneration. I fancy that is se, but 
must record the experience of a neighbour, whose sens declined 
to rise by the clock on the ground “* That isn’t the real time,” but 
always promptly ‘“ knocked off’’ when the passing of a coach 
announced five o’clock. Certainly there was a good deal of rural 
hostility to the novelty—opposition little better founded than the 
“* Give us back our eleven days! ” idea. There can be no question 
as to the benefits conferred. on Tasmanian town-dwellers by the 
change, but I hear that it really did not prove a good thing in 
the more tropical parts of Australia.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cambridge, Tasmania. ARTHUR GARNETT. 





* BENGALI CULTS AND MYTIIS.” 

{To THe Epiror or tHe ‘‘ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Unfortunately I am unable to refer either to the Indian 
Penal Code or the Indian Law Reports before replying to the 
letters of ‘“‘ Your Reviewer ” and Mr. H. J. Knox in your issue 
of August 18th. I therefore write under difficulties and subject 
to correction. Ii the inference I draw from Mr. Knox’s letter 
is a. correct one, Section 336 of the Indian Penal Code of 1860 
forbids only such rites and practices as are “likely to cause 
death,” and it is clear that the Law Officers of the Government 
of Madras in 1890, and with the Indian Penal Code before them, 
did not consider hook-swinging illegal. It would certainly be 
interesting to know what the decision of the High Court of Madras 
was after a death had actually occurred; but whatever it may have 
been, it was presumably based upon the available evidence as to 
the likelihood of the practice generally endangering life. I have 
no hesitation whatever in saying from personal observation that 
it is not ordinarily in the least likely to do so, and that for one 
case of death due to it there hawe been hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, followed by no ill effeets whatever. Hook-swinging is 
no more likely to cause death than is polo, hunting; or Rugby 
football. Deaths are occasionally directly due to these sports, but 
that is quite another matter to regarding. them as likely to cause 
death. I am not advocating the eneouragement of hook-swinging 
—far from it—but merely stating what I believe to be the facts. 
The “certain area” of which I wrote, and. which was more 
particularly deseribed in the paper referred to, is not an 
independent State; and although I witnessed hook-swinging in one 
village only, there were in that village eighteen cases in ono 
morning, and many others in neighbouring villages at about the 
same season.—I am, Sir, &e., J. Th. Power. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Nailsea. 
[ We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. Speciatar.] 





STUDENT CAPTIVES. 
{To tae Epiror or tHe “ Srrcrazor.’’] 
Sie,—It may perhaps interest some of your readers to learn—from 
an. example—something of the kind of work we have been able to 
do for British prisoners of war, rot merely: in the way of 
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providing them with books for study purposes, but also in enabling 
them to sit for University and other examinations during their 
internment. ie 

Mr. L. K. White, ‘son of an Edinburgh Town Councillor, has 
recently qualified for matriculation at Ldinburgh University in 
unprecedented circumstances. He was on holiday in Germany 
when war broke out, and was interned at Ruhleben. Taking 
advantage of the educational classes held there, for which we have 
supplied very many thousands af beoks, he, along with five other 
prisoners, accordingly sat for the Matriculation Examination of 
London University which was conducted at the camp in December 
last on specially prepared papers sent through the agency of our 
scheme. This examination he and the others duly passed; but as 
Mr. White desired to matriculate at Edinburgh, and the Uni- 
yersity authorities there were unable to accept the London test, 
new papers, specially prepared for the purpose by the Scottish 
University, were forwarded to Ruhleben, with the result that 
he was enabled also to sit and pass that examination in subjects 
which will now allow him, on his release, to matriculate at ence 
at Edinburgh. Thus an interned student has, within six months, 
been enabled to pass the examinations of two British Universities 
and to enter on ‘his University eareer despite the fact that all 
the time he has been, and still is, a prisoner of war in the hands 
of our principal enemy. 

It will be gratifying to many friends of prisoners to learn that 
our pareels have for some time past been reaching even the remote 
camps in Asia Minor, and that the posteard acknowledgments 
which we enclose with them are coming to hand from enemy 
countries in steadily increasing numbers; whilst the testimony 
we receive from the recipients as to the value they attach to the 
books we send them would fill a volume. 

If only every reader of the Spectator realized that he may be 
the means of assisting, and perhaps even of preserving the reason 
of,some unfortunate prisoner if he simply makes out and sends us 
a list of the books he can spare from his shelves and place at our 
disposal, our supply of books for study purposes would keep pace 
with the requests, which are simply pouring in upon us. At 
present the demand for good books is far in excess of the supply. 
Fiction, hooks in doad languages, and out-of-date acientific and 
technical works we have no use for.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A.rrep T. Daviess, 
Chairman, British Priaonens of War Book Scheme (Educational). 
Board of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, S.W. 7. 





GERMAN DESIGNS UPON SIAM. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 


‘Sin,—As one of the few persons well acquainted with the great 


danger which Siam—now ranged on the side of the Allies—ran of 
passing practically under German control, I should like, with 
your permission, to explain briefly the very dramatic circum- 
stances under which that imminent peril was averted. It was in 
1891 that the Germans, after some years of patient effort on well- 
known lines of ‘“ peaceful persuasion,’ thought that the moment 
had arrived for obtaining for the first time a solid footing in the 
country, by means of which they might be able to undermine, 
and ultimately to supplant, the British and French influences 
which had been so long predominant. It had been determined 
to establish a network of State railways, and the King had been 
persuaded, under strong pressure from Berlin, to appoint a 
Prussian Government engineer to the post of Director of the 
Railway Department, newly created for that purpose. Tenders 
wers invited for the first section of the line; and there came in 
only two, of which one was on the part of Jardine, Mathieson, and 
Uo, and the other from Krupp, of Essen—a sufficiently signifi- 
cant name. It was supposed that, with some manipulation, and 
by judicious bribery, and by opening the tenders privately in the 
“ Director’s ’’ Office, it would be possible to induce the Siamese to 
reject the English tender, which was much more advantageous for 
them, and to adopt the other. Unluckily for this elaborate scheme, 
there happened to be, in the same Railway Department, as 
“Secretary of State Railways,”’ and occasionally as Acting Director, 
a Danish subject, a Captain Rovsing, whom it had not been found 
possible to bribe or to coerce. And this official, amongst the papers 
in the office, was fortunate enough to discover documents which 
exposed the whole plot by which it had been expected to get rid 
summarily of the British contractors who had tendered. Conse- 
quently he insisted upon the opening of the tenders in public; so 
that their respective merits were at once apparent, and the well- 
planned designs of the German Government and its agents were 
frustrated at the very moment when they appeared to be on the 
eve of sueceeding. Had the “ Battle of the Tenders,” as it was 
called, turned out otherwise, who can doubt that, in the twenty- 
two years or more next preceding the present war, Germany 
would, working from the vantage-ground so gained, have extended 
her control over the other ways of communication, by land and 
by sea? Siam would have become the most convenient of bases 
for intrigue in South-Eastern Asia, and for the dissemination of 
discontent and sedition in the British and French Colonies, as 
well as, ultimately, for military and naval operations.—I am, 
Er. B. M. 
(late Adviser to H.S.M.’s Government), 
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DOES POSTERITY PAY? 
(To THe Eprror or tae “ Spectaror.’’] 

Str,—Your correspondent “ Inquirer” does not appear correctly 
to appreciate the effect of a country repudiating its internal Debt, 
Such Debt is both a liability and an asset—a liability of the nation 
as a whole, an asset of the individual members who hold the Debt. 
If the Debt were repudiated, those who held it would lose, and 
the taxpayers who did not would gain, but the total national 
wealth would neither be increased nor diminished. It would 
remain as before. Nor would the national income be affected. 
It would also remain as before. The difference would be that the 
income of the general body of taxpayers would be increased—in 
respect that they would not be taxed for the service of the Debt— 
at the expense of the holders of the Debt, who would no longer 
obtain the interest which had been guaranteed to them by 
Government.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. H. 





“AN AMERICAN LADY.” 
tTo te Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 
Str,—The allusion to the delicate little warning not to tread on 
thin ice which is quoted in the extremely interesting article under 
the above title in your last Saturday’s issue, set one wondering 
who was the originator of that warning; and one turned to that 
incomparable sleuth-hound Edouard Fournier. Sure enough, in 
his beguiling little book, L’esprit des Autres, he gives us his 
version of its history. Tired of hearing the words attributed to 
Voltaire, Fournier explores the Paris quais, and is rewarded one 
day by finding the following lines beneath an illustration by 
Larmessin called “ Les Patineurs ” :— 
‘Sur un mince cristal lhiver conduit leurs pas, 
Le précipice est sous la glace. 
Telle est de vos plaisirs la légére surface 
Glissez, mortels, n’appuyez pas!” 
They are signed by the name of Roy, an obscure eighteenth- 
century poet, M. Fournier tells us, whom, unlike most of us 
perhaps, he knows all about.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. L. A. 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spzcraror.’’] 
Smr,—On behalf of the London Battalions of the Boy:’ Brigade, 
I desire to make a most earnest appeal to young men wt.o to-day 
have leisure and means at their disposal, and who may not be 
in other ways serving their King and Country, that they would 
come forward now and offer their services in helping to oflicer 
the many companies of the Boys’ Brigade. Since the commence- 
ment of the present war and previous to Lord Derby’s scheme 
for recruiting, over three hundred thousand officers and Old Boys 
of the Boys’ Brigade were either serving or volunteered for 
service in His Majesty’s Service. The loss of so many officers 
and senior boys from our companies has been a great lose to 
us, and many conrpanies find it very difficult to carry on theit 
work. The fact also that the London Battalions of the Boys’ 
Brigade are recognized as a Cadct unit should also prove as 
inducement to gentlemen to offer themselves for this, the seniof 
and pioneer of all Brigades for Boys. Further information af 
regards the work of the Boys’ Brigade would be gladly given bf 
the Secretary, at 54 Paternoster Row, £.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun M. D. Moony, Major-General (Retired), 
Chairman, The London Council, Tke Boys’ Brigrde 





POTATO CAKES. 

(To Tae Eprror oF tae ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—A correspondent asks for a potato cake recipe. When the 
urgency for economy in wheat became so paramount I suggested 
to my cook (a most willing, patriotic country girl) that we sheuld 
try making bread one-third potatoes and two-thirds flour, The 
result turned out to be such a great success that most of my 
friends now follow my example, and are leud in its praise. 
Potatoes are new cheap and plentiful. What a tremendous saving 
of wheat for the coming winter could be accomplished if they were 
more generally used in the making of bread ! The bread made 
from our recipes is most palatable and keeps perfectly moist for 
four or five days. 

The recipe for potate cakes is as follews:—Take any quantity 
of cold mashed potatees; break into them an egg, add sufficient 
flour to make into a stiff paste; roll out and cut into rounds; 
either bake or fry lightly in greased pan, and serve very het.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A ARs ae ee M. P. 

{To THe Eviror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir.—I have no recipe, but my cook is making them most suc- 
cessfully from what I can remember long ago :— 

Mash up potatoes boiled the previous day; add a little milk, 
enough flour to bind, dripping, currants, a pinch of salt, a pinch 
of sugar; roll out to an inch thick, cut into round cakes, and bake 
in oven till a golden brown; serve on hot dish, but do not cover, 
as the cakes go sodden. 

—Hoping this may be of help to your readers, I am, Sir, &€., 
Eastcourt, Malmesbury. Everrn Sr. Laces. 
{To tre Eprror or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—In response to the inquiry of Mr. Watkin Williams, I 
append a recipe for potate cakes given mo by an Irish lady, whow 
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provision of these delectable cakes was immensely appreciated by 
the guests at her parents’ hospitable tea-parties over forty years 
ago :— , 

“ Boil six potatoes; mash up, with milk, when cold; add two 
small teacupfuls of flour, and a little salt; knead all well together ; 
roll out, on floured pastry board, to about an inch thick; bake in 
hot oven, turning until nicely browned on both sides; cut into 
wedges, butter, and serve hot. (The quantities to be increased 
according to amount required.) ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Hampshire Club, Winchester. 


J. Gorpon Crowpy. 








A CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. H. G. WELLS. 
Mr. H. G. Wetis has suggested to us that we should publish the 
whole of a correspondence which has taken place between him and 
the temporarily Acting Editor of the Spectator. We readily act on 
the suggestion. It may be remembered that at the beginning of 
last month (August 4th) Mr. Wells complained that one of our 
reviewers had done him an injustice. We reproduce his letter of 
that date and the note we appended to it :— 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’] 

Sir,—Your reviewer of Mr. Archer's God and Mr. Wells 

repeats the tiresome lie that I am a “ deserter ” from the 

* ranks ” of the “ atheists.””, Your reviewer has no doubt 

some sort of ideal of me in his mind when he flings this 

eut, but it has no connexion with reality. He cannot 
produce one scrap of evidence to support his fancy. It 

is in the nature of a deliberate misapprehension.—I am, 

Sir &e., Hi. G, Wet.s. 

National Liberal Club, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
{We have not yet had time to communicate with our 
yeviewer. Meanwhile we assume Mr. Wells to mean that 

he never was an atheist. The other possible reading of 

his first sentence (that he is still in the ranks of the 

atheists) seems to be quite precluded by his recent writings. 

On this assumption we must express our regret that we 

should have attributed atheism at any time to Mr. Wells. 

—Ep. Spectator.) 

That is to say, not wishing to delay, we offered an immediate 
expression of regret, indicating, however—we think this is plain— 
that we might possibly have to reconsider it if our reviewer should 
justify what he had said. Shortly afterwards our reviewer wrote 


to us, in a letter not written with a view to publication, that he | 


fully concurred in the apology we had offered. We therefore said 
no more on the subject. 
On August 2Ist the following letter was received from Mr. 
Wells :— 
§2 St. James's Court, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Sin,—A month ago you printed certain statements about 
me that were untrue. I wrote to complain. You printed 
my letter, with a note to say that you were unable to 
eommunicate with your correspondent in time for an 
immediate reply to my complaint. Thereafter silence. I 
think I am entitled to either an apology from your 
reviewer or an apology from you for such a reviewer.— 
Very sincerely yours, H. G. Wets. 
We had not published a separate apology from our reviewer 
because it is the universal custom of editors to accept responsi- 
hility for their anonymous reviewers’ mistakes. Certainly it 
seems to us, and we have always acted on this principle, more 
desirable that an editor (like the Head of a Government Depart- 
ment) should bear the burden of mistakes made by his staff than 
that the author of the mistake should be held individually answer- 
able, though an opportunity is of course often given to a reviewer 
to defend hiraself in print if he is able to do so. The Acting 
Editor therefore wrote to Mr. Wells as follows :— 


** Spectator "’ Office, 
Tuesday, August 21st, 1917. 
Sir.—I have to acknowledge a letter from you which is 
undated but which I found at this office to-day. 

The editorial note printed at the end of your letter 
offered you an apology which seemed to me, and was 
certainly intended to be, civil. A few days afterwards 
the reviewer of the book wrote to me that he fully con- 
eurred in that expression of regret. He said that as 
various men of science were referred to in your book as 
atheists he had not understood that it would be right to 
dissociate you from them at every period of your career. 
He seemed, however, not to think it worth while to offer 

_ this as an extenuation and was therefore prepared to fall 
in with the apology we had already offered. 

I may point out that it is usual for a paper to accept 
responsibility for its reviewers’ opinions—indeed, in the 
eyes of the law I suppose it cannot take up any other 
position--and I should have thought that therefore an 
editorial expression of regret was the equivalent of an 
apology from the reviewer, and possibly preferable. 

J] am not sure whether your last letter was intended for 
publication and hesitate to print it in this uncertainty.— 
Yours faithfully, J. B. Areins, Acting Editor. 

JI. Gi. Weis, Esq. 


that Mr. Wells replied :-- 
Private. 


Private. 


Vo 


52 St. James's Court, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Sir,—i do not sce why in a letter marked ‘‘ Private’ you 








| orders. 





should put up an absurd claim that the Spectator treats 
me with either civility or honesty. You publish a lie and 
then you quibble about it in a footnote which you now 
pretend was an apology. It won’t do. I want your admis- 
sion that your lie was a lie. It’s my point and I mean to 
score it against you. You can always console yourself later 
by some dirty misrepresentation that isn’t quite actionable 
about my other work. So please publish the letter I sent 
you.—Very sincerely yours, H. G. Wexts. 


To which the Acting Editor replied :— 
“* Spectator” Office, 
Thursday, August 23rd, 1917. 
Srr,—I have to acknowledge a letter which I received from 
you to-day. 

I did not notice that my letter of the 21st inst. was 
marked “ Private.” I have no wish that it should be 
regarded as private. You are at liberty to make what use 
you like of it. 

I received your permission to publish the letter, which 
I teceived at this office last Tuesday, too late for it to be 
published this week. The Spectator goes to press on 
Thursday. I will publish the letter next week with any 
remarks I may think fit to make.—Yours faithfully, 

J. B. Arxrys, Acting Editor. 

H. G. Weis, Esq. 

The last letter from Mr. Wells was as follows :— 
52 St. James’s Court, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Sir,—I shall be delighted if the Spectator sees fit to print 
our entire correspondence, adding any of its customary 
impertinences as you may think becoming.—Yours  sin- 
cerely, H. G. Wetts. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence ” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of ex- 
pression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘Letters to the Editor,” 
insertion only means that the matter or point of view is considered of 
sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








“FROM A V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 


Miss Mary-Apair Macponatn’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
“Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of “From a V.A.D. Hospital.’ They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.”” Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. Gd.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not Ics3 than six copies 
can be supplied. 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 


Owine to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled ‘“‘Christ in Flanders,” which appeared in our issue of 
September lith, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 (to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied post free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons desiring copies. 








“BURY OR BURN.” 


Tue article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
picnic débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, 1916, has 
been reprinted as a leaflet suitable for distribution in schools, &c. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs, W. Speaight and Sons, 98-9 
Fetter Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs, Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies. 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 


Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article ‘“ Don’t Worry ” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 


| price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and ld. per copy for 


| smaller numbers. 


Not less than six copies can be supplied post 


| free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 


| orders. 


Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 
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MORITURI TE SALUTANT. 
In this last hour, before the bugles blare 
The summons of the dawn, we turn again 
To you, dear country, you whom unaware, 
Through summer years of idle selfishness, 
We still have loved—who loved us none the less, 
Knowing the destined hour would find us men. 


O thrill and laughter of the busy town! 

O flower-valleys, trees against the skies, 

Wild moor and woodland, glade and sweeping down, 
O land of our desire! like men asleep 

We have let pass the years, nor felt you creep 

So close into our heart’s dear sanctities. 


So, we are dreamers; but our dreams are cast 
Henceforward in a more heroic mould; 

We have kept faith with our immortal past. 
Knights—we have found the lady of our love; 
Minstrels have heard great harmonies, above 
The lyrics that enraptured us of old. 


The dawn’s aglow with lustre of the sum... 
O love, O burning passion, that has made 
Our day illustrious till its hours are done— 
lire our dull hearts, that, in our sun’s eclipse, 
When Death stoops low to kiss us on the lips, 
He still may find us singing, unafraid. 


One thing we know, that love so greatly spent 
Dies not when lovers die: From hand to hand 
We pass the torch and perish—well content, 
lf in dark years to come our countrymen 

Feel the divine flame leap in them again, 
And so remember us and understand. 


P. H. B.,..%. 





BOOKS. 


— 
THE ROAD TO PEACE.* 

“WE really possess not a Fatherland but only a dynasty.” Thus 
in a sentence Herr Fernau, who has published in Switzerland a 
book which he would not have been allowed to write in his own 
country, sums up the result of his studies in history and Constitu- 
tional law. And the book, which is the elaboration of this thesis, 
is one of the most important which the war has produced. We 
approached its perusal with rather mixed feelings. Nothing is 
easier than to win cheap notoriety among one’s country’s enemies 
by presenting them with an attack upon one’s own national cause. 
What one may think to be sincerity is more often sheer vanity. 
But as we proceeded upon our task it became of engrossing interest, 
and the conviction grew upon us, in spite of our initial prejudice, 
that Hermann Fernau is a true patriot, a passionate lover of the 
German people and of the old German Fatherland. He sees his 
beloved country bled white in order to further the ambitions and 
love of power of a dynasty, his fellow-countrymen deceived into 
sacrificing themselves and their liberties upon the insatiable altar 
of this dynasty, and he burns with ardour to do his bit in destroying 
it. He sees that a victory for the Prussian dynastic system would 
rivet the chains of militarism, not only upon the necks of the German 
people, but upon the whole of Europe; he sees this clearly, and 
he is compelled to work and pray for its defeat in the field of battle. 
The defeat of the Prussian Dynasty would, in his eyes, be the 
victory of the German nation—the conquest of its political and 
spiritual freedom. ‘* The fact that in war it is really not nations 
but only dynasties that are vanquished, and that vanquished 
dynasties imply victorious nations, finds abundant proof in the 
world’s history, but it has never been admitted by our [German] 
scholars, and for very obvious reasons. For them war is, what 
it has always been for the dynasties, a duel between brutal appetites 
for power.” 

When Herr Fernau uses the expression 
appears again and again in this book, as the enemy of Germany 
and of the civilized world, he does not merely mean the House 
of Hohenzollern. He uses the word to describe the whole system 
under which a people's inalienable rights to political and intellectual 
liberty are denied by a ruling House in supreme command of an 
all-powerful Army end buttressed with police, bureaucrats, and 
obsequious University Professors. And a considerable pari of 


dynasty,” which 











under the thin veneer of a Constitution, to its military efficiency. 
In no war since Jena and Ligny has the Prussian Army been 
defeated, and the Army is not the Army of the people, but of the 
King or Kaiser. The Army sheds its blood and the’ Monarch 
gathers in the fruits of greater and greater prestige and power. 
Herr Fernau claims that two-thirds of the German electorate have 
a horror of a war of conquest, that they secretly condemn the 
crimes committed in Belgium, and can only conceive the world-war 
as due to Cossack invasions, bom»s dropped by French aviators, 
and “actual attacks” by jealous enemies upon their peaceful 
country. Herr Fernau claims that, humbugged by the lies put 
forth during those fateful days immediately preceding the war, 
“two-thirds of the German soldiery have taken the field with a 
clear conscience, in the proud conviction that they are defending 
their country, and in the firm belief that ‘ we’ did not want the 
war.’ The Prussian Dynasty’s wars of conquest have always 


| been sugared for the people by the pretence that they were wars 


of national defence. 

Herr Fernau’s analysis of the German Constitution, which 
makes, as he says, the ‘*‘ German Parliament a laughing-stock 
for every serious democrat,’ should be studied by those who still, 
after the bitter experiences of three years of war, believe that 
the German people have any active share in the government of 
their country. The Reichstag is a debating society with no 
legislative powers which the Kaiser, through the Bundesrath, 
cannot veto; no voice in the appointment of Imperial Ministers—- 
we saw that the other day when Dr. Michaelis was suddenly elevated 
to the post of Chancellor—and includes no members who have 
had Ministerial experience. It has no control over the Army. 
The moment war was declared the Kaiser, through his ring of 
Army chiefs and Ministers, held the fully mobilized Army in the 
hollow of his hand. It was his Army sworn to do his will; in 
no sense wa3 it a people's Army. Peace and war are the pre- 
rogatives of the dynasty. The Reichstag may talk and pass 
resolutions, but cannot revolt. 

Whither can we look, then, to discover the path towards peace ? 
Herr Fernau, though a Pacificist and a hater of all wars, never 
once suggests that the Allies can make peace with the German 
Dynasty. Above all things, he dreads an end to the war which 
would leave the hated dynasty undefeated in the eyes of the people. 
There ere, he says, rigid laws in history :— 

** One of these ordains that dynasties which are victorious outside 
their realms are at the same time victorious at home over the 
polities, logic, science, and liberal aspirations of their peoples... . 
Victorious revolutions are only rendered possible by lost campaigns, 
and it is the misfortune of us Prussians that we have not lost a 
campaign since Jena. Yes, my dear readers, it was in truth a 
misfortune, for had Prussia been only once overcome, the * old 
bankrupt firm’ would have been long since extinguished and the 
present war would not have come to pass. For then would not 
have arisen the arrogant dream of a world-empire and the Pan- 
Germanism of the present day.” 

And so Hermann Fernau arrives at the same conclusion as that 
to which the Allies have long since come—that there can be no 
peace, no liberty, for Europe and for Germany herself, until the 
military dynastic power of the Hohenzollerns has been destroyed 
in the field. The ** old bankrupt firm” must be shown up as a 
failure at its chosen work—that of making war. Those who talk 
and write of a civil revolution in Germany while the war continues, 
and the power of the dynasty over the Army is unbroken, are 
wasting their time and deceiving themselves. No civil population 
can revolt for five minutes against a dynastic system supported 





| by @ mobilized Army. The Russian Revolution—which was 


; consummated after Herr Fernau’s book was written 


| is My Army, and will obey me.” 


could not 





have succeeded had it not been supported by the chiefs of the 
Russian Army. ‘There could be an Army revolt in Germany 
to-morrow if the chiefs of the Army chose to be rid of the Kaiser 
and his Court, as the Russian Army chiefs chose to be rid of the 
Tsar. But no civil power exists to bring about the mildest kind 
of revolution if the mobilized Army says ‘“* No.” We saw how 
in Greece power passed instantly from the Prime Minister Venizelos 
to the King and Commander-in-Chief Constantine as soon as the 
King, by advice of the Minister, had mobilized the Army. ‘ Now,” 
said the King, by his subsequent actions, “‘ that you have been 


| so kind, my dear Venizelos, as to advise me to mobilize my Army, 


and it has been mobilized, you may clear out. For the Army 
No one can tear the control of 


| an undefeated Army out of the hands of its chiefs, and there is 


} 
} 


his book is given up to showing, as only a German brought up | 
under the system can appreciate and show, how a small ambitious 


group of men may, by means of it, control absolutely the souls, 


minds, and bodies of a great nation. He attributes the success 


of the Prussian Monarchy in establishing its own absolutism in 
Prussia, and then doing the same thing over the whole of Germany 


* The Coming Democracy. By Hermann Fernau. Londen; Constable and Co. 
(G3. net.) 


| 


not the smallest sign of the German Army chiefs turning against 
the Kaiser and taking up with democracy. 

The first milestone on the road to peace will be the unmistakable, 
conspicuous defeat of the German Army. The Allies must achieve 
this if they are to win peace. The next milestone will be the 
conviction of the German people that they have been deceived, 
that they have poured out their blood and treasure upon a war 
not of national defence but of dynastic aggression. Then we can 
make peace with the German people, and they will participato 
in the Victory of Liberty wrought by the Allies. A peace which 
left in power a defeated, temporarily humbled, dynasty would 
not be a peace but an armistice. The dynasty would at once 
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om upon the patriotic emotions of the people in order to prepare 
for a war of revenge. No real peace is possible until the German 
people themselves are convinced that their dynastic system of 
government is-bankrupt. One must confess that the road towards 
peace looks to be very long and very stony. We can, and will, 
defeat. the Prussian. Dynasty, but we cannot depose it from its 
place in: the imagination of the people. They alone can do this 
for themselves. Perhaps it will be wiser for us to consider one 
thing at. a time, and to get forward with the first job—that of 
defeating the dynastic enemy in the field: Those—there are not 
many of them—who believe that peace can be reached without 
this essential preliminary of military victory for the Allies should 
read what Herr Fernau, a “ democrat and Pacificist,”’ has to say 
of such a “ peace” :— 

“ What would happen if we Germans emerged victorious from 
thia war? Our victory would only mean & strengthening. of the 
dynastic principle of arbitrary power all along the line. Those 
of us who bewail the political backwardness of our Fatherland 
must realize that a ‘ German’ victory would prolong this backward 
condition for centuries. And not only Germany, but the whole 
of Europe, would have to suffer the consequences. All the political 
liberties painfully achieved during two centuries would give way 
before the omnipotence of the victorious dynasty and only their 
shadow would remain.” 

This is a Prussian who writes, and one who has been compelled, 
by love of Fatherland and freedom, to make of himself an exile. 
No man who has @ soul of his own is allowed to express it within 
reach of the mailed fist of the Prussian Dynasty. 





SHELL SHOCK.* 


Tere are two or three terms in use in the military diagnosis of 
disease which fill the lay mind with joy. A. patient will be trans- 
ferred, for example, with only the mystic letters “ P.U.O.”— 
i.¢., “* Pyrexia (fever) of uncertain origin ’’—on his Medical Case 
Sheet. Or again he may be diagnosed as ‘* Myalgia *’"—#i.e., muscular 
pain! At least one irreverent hospital is wondering if it dare 
express its meaning in the letters, almost equally explicit, ‘‘S.R.I.”’ 
(seems rather ill). Or, as a young physician in a great civil hospital 
had it, “ H.OvK.” 

“ Shell shoek’’ is used as a deseription of many very varying 
states of mental and physieal injury. It may denote the appalling 
physical “ shaking’’ experienced by a healthy man whe is blown 
twenty feet into the air in a shell explosion, or the state of the 
green boy recruit who is unnerved by seeing his pal blown to pieces 
at his side, or the condition of the veteran N.C.O, or officer who 
has been gradually worn down by the fearful strain of war and 
who can no longer face his responsibilities. In most cases it is 
due to a mixture of such causes, “ flavoured to taste '’ with exposure, 
loss of sleep, and pain due to trench fever, gas, or wounds. It 
may show itself by loss of voice, terrifying dreams, loss of power 
and sensation in one of the limbs, extreme emotionalism, tremor 
of the head or whole body, excessive fear or anxiety, loss of vision, 
somnambulism, or all these symptoms in rapid succession or 
kaleidoscopic mixture. The physical symptoms (except, in the 
writor's experience, tremors) are generally the first to yield to 
treatment, and it is with the patient's mental and psychological 
injuries that the writers of the present most interesting little volume 
are concerned. In their introductory chapter Dr. Elliot-Smith 
and Mr. Pear deal effectively with one popular idea concerning 
“shocked "’ patients of which we heard a good deal in the early 
part of the war :— 

“ A common way of describing the condition of a man sent back 
with ‘ shock’ is to say that he has ‘ lost his reason ’ or ‘ lost his 
senses,” Asa rule, this is a singularly inapt description of such a 
condition. Whatever may be the state of mind of the patient immedi- 
ately after the mine explosion, the burial in the dug-out, the sight 
and sound of Iris lacerated comrades, or other appalling experiences 
which finally incapacitate him for service in the firing line, it is 
true to say that by the time of his arrival in a hospital in England 
his reason and his senses are usually not lost, but uictioning with 
painful. efficiency. His reason tells him quite correetly, and far 
too often for hispersonal comfort, that if he had not given, or failed 
to carry out, @ particular order, certein disastrous and memory- 
haunting results might not have happened. It tells him, quite 
convincingly, that in his present state he is not as other men are. 
Again, the patient reasons, quite logically, but often from false 
premises, that since he is showing certain symptoms which he has 
always been taught to associate with ‘ madmen,’ he is mad too, 
or on the way to insanity. If nobody is available to receive this 
man's confidence, to knock away the false foundations of his belief, 
to bring the whole structure of his nightmare clattering about his 
ears, and finally, to help him to rebuild for himself (not merely 
to reconstruct for him) a new and enlightened outlook on his future 
— in short, if he is left alone, told to ‘ cheer up * or unwiscly isolated, 
it may be his reason, rather than the lack of it, which will prove to 
be his enemy. It is not in the intellectual but in the emotional 
sphere that we must look for terms to describe these conditions. 
‘These disturbances are characterised by instability and exaggeration 
of emotion rather than by ineffeetive or impaired reason. 

Again, in a later stage, as the eathors point out, the patient's 


reason will be found in all too vigorous life. It will busy itself in 
* Shell ‘Shoek and its Toston. Liliot-Smith aad T HL Pear, London: 
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building syllogisms on the erroneous data supplied by his emotions 
-—the process known é» psychologists as ‘ Rationalization ”’ ; 
i.e., “the seeking of conscious and’ rational grounds for actions 
whose motives are largely uneonscious and perhaps irrational.” 
—The archaeologist sees this process at work to perfection if he 
consults local tradition as to the “reasons”’ for the lighting of 
bale-fires (in the Pyrenees), the carrying of a ‘“‘ Jack-in-the-Green ” 
on May Day, or the unluckiness of hawthorn flowers indoors.— 
The patient will collect and co-ordmate his recollections of 
hal'ucinations, his fits of morbid melancholia, ‘changes of con- 
sciousness ’’—all that has ‘“‘ made his life a veritable hell ”’ of late. 
“He will soon argue to himself that these phenomena can have 
but one meaning: that he is mad or rapidly becoming. so. . . . 
Completely illogical, but to him entirely satisfactory, explanations 
of his condition will then multiply.”” When a somewhat closer 
analysis of the patient’s condition is reached, and the line of treat- 
ment to be adopted is discussed, the authors of the present book 
enter upon the controversial. In both they hold a pretty central 
“ trimming” position. They do not agree with Dr. Eder (of tho 
Malta Hospitals) and the extreme school of the Psycho-analysist.;. 
This school seems (roughly) to hold that the “ blame”’ is mainly 
due to a conflict between the subconsciousness and the rational 
self, or to some other more complex cleavage in personality, 
involving (in. Dr. Eder’s War Shock at least) everlasting harping 
on the sex motive. Their treatment is mainly by hypnotism. 
Nor do they agree with the ‘“ Materialistie ’’ school, who rely 
entirely upon such agents ag rest, massage, the administration of 
extracts of the ductless glands, or alternatively upon “ strong 
electric shocks, cold douches, and other decorous substitutes for 
a sound birching.”” They advocate the use ef a common-sense 
combination of methods, and especially of persuasion by tho 
physician and suggestion when the patient is in the waking state. 
Especially do they advocate a better education of the physician 
in psychology. The latter part of the book is devoted to this 
advocacy and to an indictment of our asylum system, Their 
assumption, by the way, especially after the statements we have 
quoted from the first chapter, that the unfavourable termina- 
tion of shell shock will be insanity, ssems to us somewhat 
gratuitous Also, why do they omit all reference to the dutics 
and qualifications of the nursing staff, who necessarily form s> 
much more constant a part of the patient’s environment than 
the physician, and who must profoundly affect the patient for 
good or ill? 

The book is, however, exceedingly interesting—and, best of all, 
optimistic. 1t is well written and quite untechnical. Intended 
primarily for the general reader, it should prove of the greatest 
use to those general practitioners who may have the care or th= 
after-care of ‘‘ shell shocks’ on their hands, 





SWITZERLAND AND THE WAR.* 
Every Englishman hes a warm corner in his heart for Switzerland, 
not only as the playground of Europe, but as the traditional land 
of liberty and simplicity under whose Republican flag three races 
dwell together in concord. Long before Tyndall and Albert Smith 
set the fashion for mountaineering in the Alps, Englishmen were 
keenly interested in Switzerland, the home of Calvin and Zwingli, 
the land of refuge for many of the leaders of the Elizabethan 
Church and for numerous other English exiles at later stages of 
our history, and the chosen abode of great English authors like 
Gibbon. We have never had any political difference with Switzer- 
land, but have, as occasion arose, exerted our influence on her 
behalf, as, for example, when Prussia tried in 1856-57 to enforce 
an obsolete claim to rule Neuchdtel. In recent years we have 
strengthened the old sentimental bonds by developing a very 
considerable trade with Switzerland, whose modern industries 
have found England one of their best customers. In view of theso 
facts, it has undoubtedly surprised and grieved many English 
people to find that the Swiss attitude towards the war was not 
precisely similar to our own. We had as a nation been in the 
habit of idealizing Switzerland, and assumed too readily that 
every Swiss, like the legendary William Tell, must hate the Gesslers 
of to-day and them Imperial masters. We. had looked to Switzer- 
land, as the centre of the modern international institutions like 
the Red Cross and the Postal, Telegraphic, and Copyright 
Conventions, for an immediate and deeisive protest against the 
brutal violence with which Germany and Austria thrust aside 
international law, and we were disappointed at her silence. Moreover, 
as the war went on, some of us were perplexed to find that many 
Swiss people and some leading Swiss newspapers were actually 
favourable to Germany and hostile to the Allies. If Swiss history 
and politics had been studied here with as much care as the routes 
up the Matterhorn or the tricks of tobogganing at St. Moritz, 
Englishmen would have expected less from Switzerland and would 
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have been able to take a broader view of her difficulties in face of 
the war. 

A group of recent Swiss books, all but the first of which are the 
work of Swiss authors, while M. Turmenn is a Freneh Professor 
at the University of Fribourg, may be commended as illustrating 
the very grave dangers to which Switzerland has been and still 
is exposed, owing to her isolation amid the belligerent Powers 
and to the unscrupulousness of our enemies. As the recognized 
centre of the Red Cross movement, Switzerland has done her duty 
nobly, and M. Turmann’s precise and eloquent tribute’ to the 
work of Swiss volunteers in alleviating the lot of the prisoners of war, 
the civilians who have been interned or sent home and the sick 
end wounded soldiers who have been released from captivity 
to regain their health in the Alps, is thoroughly well deserved. 
We owe Switzerland a heavy debt of gratitude for the benefits 
that she has conferred on our poor fellows in German prison-camps 
and on their families, in forwarding their letters and parcels of 
food, and in clearing up the terrible doubts about many thousands 
of men reported as missing. M. Turmann’s book is not less in- 
structive for its account of Switzerland’s serious-economice difficulties. 
He shows that while the Swiss must depend on the goodwill of the 
Allies for foodstuffs, as Switzerland only yields enough to feed 
one-third of her people, they are dependent on the Central Powers 
for raw materials, especially coal and iron, to keep their factories 
going and their large industrial population employed. It is not 
pleasant for us to see Switzerland making economic agreements 
with the enemy, but, in view of the facts, it is hard to see what 
alternative was open toher. The Allies, in controlling Switzerland's 
food, have her fate in their hands, but they cannot, and will not, 
for the sake of scoring a small point against the enemy, reduce 
the Swiss people to the verge of famine. All that we need ask 
is that the Swiss Government should hold the scales even between 
the Allies and the Central Powers, and it is not clear that this 
condition has been satisfied. 





Herr Loosli’s :pamphlet,? the work of a German-Swiss who 
enthusiastically in favour of the Allies, expleins very clearly the 
embarrassment of the Federal authorities. He declares roundly 
that, since the war began, “ an slmost impassable gulf ’’ has divided 
Switzerland into two hostile camps. He contrasts the history of 
the old German-speaking cantons, whose aristocratic traditions 
were shattered by the French Revolution and whose great industries 
are modern, with that of the French-speaking cantons, to which 
the Revolution first brought freedom from the oligarchic rule of 
Berne and whose people were always artisans rather than tillers 
of the soil. He points out that the Radicalism of German’ Switzer- 
land is largely a recent importation from Germany, and 
international in its sympathies rather than patriotic like the old 
Swiss Radicalism the French cantons. These 
have confused Swiss political thought and given an opening to 
the Germeon great pertinacity in 
Switzerland for many years before the war. Herr Loosli examines 
briefly the relations between Switzerland and each of the Powers, 
and writes very appreciatively about England. He reminds his 
readers, for instance, that ‘‘ on the beneficent activity of British 
and Irish monks ’’—especially at St. Gall—‘‘ the whole of Swiss 
civilization was based for more than a thousand years,” up to 
the Reformation, and he shows that we ere now among Switzer- 
land’s best customers, while we have not tried in any way to control 
or influence her as the Germans do. Herr Loosli protests against 
the absurd suggestion of the Germanophiles thet our traditional 
policy of friendship for Switzerland has been dictated by “ egotism 
and the spirit of commercial speculation.”” He takes, indeed, the 
view of Great Britain that many of us thought to be universal 
in Switzerland. We should like to think that he exaggerates 
the number of his countrymen who really dislike us, The German 
propagandists have some powerful Swiss newspapers at their 
command, and many Swiss officers.and officials have been hypnotized 
by the veunted efficiency of the Germen Army and bureaucracy, 
but the coming defeat of Germany will cause them to revise their 
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opinions. 

Another German-Swiss, Herr Zurlinden,? has written a very 
able little book, condensed from the first two volumes of a large 
book on The World War, which is one of the most crushing exposures 
of German militarism that we have seen. He examines, for instance, 
the favourite German theory of the superhuman State which fears 
neither God nor man, and the military theory that civilians may 
be robbed or enslaved or murdered with impunity, but must not 
lift a finger to defend themselves. He points out how fatal these 
abominable theories are to civilization in general, and how great 
a menace they form to Switzerland in particular. Like Herr 
Loesli, he laments the schism between the Swiss patriots who 
think of Switzerland first and the Swiss who are obsessed hy the 
might and eunning of Germeny. He denounces in very forcible 
terms those Swiss officers who gave information to the Germans 
and were removed from their posts, and he hints that even now 
the Swiss General Staff is too much inclined to cling to German 
methods of discipline and military etiquette, which are unsuitable 
to a smal] and unaggressive Republic. 
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Lastly, we may mention Herr Hans Morf’s interesting study 
of French Army administration,‘ which is intended to answer 
the question whether a democracy can conduct a war successfully. 
The German propagandists had persuaded many Swiss that a 
demoeracy could not in modern times repeat the successes of tho 
French Revolutionary era. Herr von Bethmann Hollweg has said 
as much in his speeches, and the author reminds us that the well- 
known French Socialist, M. Marcel Sembat, was of this opinion 
before the war, when he published a book entitled Faites un Roi, 
sinon faites la Paix (‘‘ Choose a King or keep the Peace”). Herr 
Morf, however, has no difficulty in showing that, with all its politicel, 
financial, and economic difficulties, the French Republic has come 
through the ordeal of war triumphantly, and that the French 
soldier fights all the better beeause he is a free citizen contending 
for his moral and political ideals. For all.demoeratic peoples this 
object-lesson is of the greatest importance, and Herr Morf’s thought- 
ful book should reassure those of his country men—the great 
majority, we are sure—who have not howed the knee to the German 
Bael or despaired of the Republic, 





FINANCIAL CONTROL.* 
THE growing interest of the English-speaking public on both sides 
of the Atlantic in problems of State finance is reflected in the 
recent appearance of several books upon the financial methods of 
the British and of other Governments. Two of the most important 
of these books are Parliamentary Grants, by Colonel Durell, and The 


| Financial Administration of Great Britain, by a group of American 


The first of these books is a work entirely of home 
The author is the Chief Paymaster at the War Office, 
and his book is prefaced with a few words by Sir Charles Harris 
in favour of careful administrative checks upon wasteful expenditure. 
Such words are specially valuehle coming from the man who has 
been primarily responsible for the supervision of tke enormous 
expenditure of the War Office during the last few years. ‘Che main 
object of Colonel Durell’s book is to expound clearly and authori- 
tatively the somewhat complicated machinery by means of which 
public expenditure is administered and controlled in this country. 
His book is expository rather than critical, and should be of very 
great service to public men and Government officials as a work 
information and reference. Beginning with Perliamentary 


writers. 


for 


| control, which he rightly describes as ‘“‘ the bedrock on which 


the English system is built,” Colonel Durell goes on to describe in 


| detail the way in which Parliament operates through the Committee 
| of Supply and the Committee of Ways and Means, and the way 
| in which the purposes of Parliament are further enforced through 
| the Treasury, through the Controller and Auditor-General, and 


ecross-currents | 





through the Public Accounts Committee. While explaining the 
workings of this elaborate, but not necessarily too elaborate, 
mechanism, Colonel Durell sees clearly enough that mechanism 
alone, though essential, is insufficient unless the guiding foree 
behind it is actuated by sound motives. As Mill so well pointed 
out: ‘‘ Publicity is no impediment to evil nor a stimulus to good, 
if the publie will not look at what is done.” We always, in fact, 
get back to the nation itself, and if the nation does not care for 
economy it is quite certain that no financial mechanism will 
provide it. 

One of the points rarely appreciated by Englishmen of to-day 
is the slow growth of Parliamentary control over public expenditure, 
We are apt to assume that when the House of Commons had its 
birth in the reign of Edward L the principle was established thet 
Parliament was responsible for public expenditure. That is not 
the ease. As Colonel Durell says: ‘*‘ In the early days of English 
Parliamentary history the supplies were voted en masse to the 
Sovereign, and the detail of expenditure. was left to his more or 
less uncontrolled discretion.” It was not until the end of the 
eighteenth century that the Consolidated Fund was instituted, 
and it was not till the middle ef the nineteenth century that the 
Controller and Auditor-General was appointed and the Public 
Accounts Committee established. It is to that official and to 
that Committee, working in harmony with the Treasury, that the 
nation. owes any economy of its money that may be effected. For, 
as Colonel Durell points out, and as the American crities of our 
system also insist, the House of Commons in its collective capacity 
is not an economical body. Bagehot summed up the situation 
admirably in his work on the English Constitution when he said : 
‘‘The House of Commons, now that it is the true sovereign and 
appoints the real executive, has long ceased to be the checking, 
sparing, economical body it once was. It now is more apt to spend 
money than the Minister of the day. If you want to raise a cheer 
in the House of Commons make a general panegyric on economy ; 
if you want to invite a sure defeat propose a particular saving.” 
Moreover, even when there is a tendency to economy in the House 
it can be overvidden by the Executive Government. relying upen 
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its party Whips. Colonel Durell sets out in detail the steps taken 
during the nineteenth century to secure effective machinery for 
Parliamentary control. The most important of these steps was 
the passing of the Exchequer and Audit Act of 1866, for which the 
nation is mainly indebted to Mr. Gladstone. That Act was so 
well thought out that few alterations have since been necessary. 
It created the office of Controller and Auditor-General, who is, 
like any of His Majesty's Judges, irremovable except upon a 
vote from both Houses of Parliament. That officer works with 
the Treasury on the one hand, and on the other hand with the 
Public Accounts Committee of the House of Commons, It is true, 
as has recently been pointed out, that his scrutiny of the national 
accounts, as also the operations of the Public Accounts Committee, 
are in the nature of a post-mortem examination ; but the consciousness 
that this very careful post-mortem will take place has a most valuable 
influence in checking irregularities in public expenditure. For the 
actual prevention of unnecessary expenditure the country has 
-in the main. to look to the Treasury. That controlling D»partment, 
when it is fortunate enough to have at its head a real economist 
and a strong Minister, is able to save the country enormous sums 
of money by forbidding the spending Departments to embark upon 
expenditure which cannot be justi-ied. 

The American work, though in some respects slightly less detailed 
than Colonel Durell’s substantial volume, is perhaps even more 
valuable to the general reader because it brings to bear an outsid> 
light upon our internal problems. The book is the outcome of a 
movement among University men in the United States to make 
careful studies of Governmental institutions in other countries. 
lta three authors are described in the editor's note as men of 
* nation-wide reputation."’ They have certainly done their work 
with great efficiency, and have produced a volume which ought 
to be of real public service on both sides of the Atlantic. Like 
Colonel Durell, they trace the financial machinery of Great Britain 
from its beginning in the House of Commons, and they constantly 
illuminate their work by comparisons between the English and 
the American systems, In particular they rightly lay stress upon 
that most valuable Standing Order of the House of Commons which 
prevents any private member from making a motion for a charge 
upon the public revenue or for an increase of any proposed charge. 
Demands for expenditure can only be made upon the House of 
Commons on the motion of a Minister of the Crown, The immense 
advantage of this strict rule is thus set out by the American 
Commission ; ** At one stroke it renders impossible the enormous 
abuses which prevail in the United States arising from the right 
possessed by individual memlers of Congress to propose and secure 
the consideration of measurea calling for an appropriation of public 
funds. The exercise of that right in conjunction with the device 
of ‘ log-rolling’ has not only given rise to the recurrent scandals 
of the * pork barrel’ public buildings and river and har>our Bills, 
but has destroyed all possibility of framing and adopting a con- 
sistent and effective scheme or program of public expenditures.” 
The writers go on to point »ut how individual members of Congress 
ere much more anxious to serve the private interests of the localities 
they represent than the public interests of the nation as a whole. 
“In many cases money is appropriated in pursuance of proposals 
thus initiated, notwithstanding the fect thet the heads of the 
services affected protest vigorously that they have no need for 
such money or for the services to be furnished by such funds.” 
In effect in the United States it is the Legislatures which are 
responsible for lavish ard wasteful appropriation rather than the 
Ixecutive, and “‘ the Executive veto alone is relied upon to protect 
tho people.”’ 

These very competent American investigators share to the full 
Colonel Durell’s admiration for the work done by the ‘Treasury. 
In their own words :— 

** More and more, as our investigation proceeded, the Commission 

had borne in upon it the faet that in the Vreasury the British 
CGiovernment has a great organ of general administrative control ; 
that upon it fell the duty and responsibility for the final determina- 
tion of what form of organization the several departments of the 
Government should have, what personnel was needed, what com- 
pensation should be paid, what new undertakings should be 
authorized, what changes should be made in the employment oi 
funds as provisionally allotted by Parliament, what new grants 
Parliament should be asked to make, what the works program 
of the Government should be, &c. ; that in discharging this iunction 
it was its duty to keep itself thoroughly iniormed regarding the 
conditions and needs of the several services and-use its utmost 
endeavour to see that the Government operations were conducted 
with the maximum of efficiency and economy ; that, in a word, 
the Treasury wes the one authority to which Parliament and the 
public looked to see that public affairs were administered in an 
economical and efficient manner.” 
After this valuable, and in the main thoroughly well justified, 
testimonial to the work of the Treasury, the Commission go on to 
point out how this essential work of the most important of our 
Government Departments has recently been impaired by entrusting 
to the Treasury the administration of such spending Departments 
as Nationel Insurance. This was a blunder committed by Mr. 
Lloyd George when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it is 
a@ blunder which ought to be corrected without further delay, 
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Among other valuable criticism3 of our financial system, these 
American investigators lay special stress upon the absence of any 
complete statement of public expenditure. The statements 
published by the Treasury week by week and the statement made 
by. the Chancellor of the Exchequer when introducing his annual 
Budget only deal with the issues from and receipts into the public 
Exchequer, but apart from these Exchequer issues and receipts 
each Department has receipts of its own which are known as 
Appropriations-in-aid. There has been repeated controversy 
a3 to how these Departmental receipts should be dealt with. They 
may be only a few shillings for waste-paper, or may amount to 
millions—as in the caso of payments made to the War Office by 
the Indian Exchequer. Uniortunately no clear decision has ever 
been reached, with the result that at present there is completo 
chaos. For example, in the published accounts the County Courts 
appear only to cost £5 a year, whereas the High Court of Judicature 
was entered for the same year at £339,867. The reason for this 
extraordinary discrepancy is that the fees received in the County 
Courts are treated as an Appropriation-in-aid, whereas the fees 
paid into the High Court are treated as an item of public revenue. 
An even more grotesque illustration is the following : fees for 
admission to the Tower of London are treated as an Appropriation- 
in-aid; fees for admission to the National Portrait Gallery are 
treatod as an item of national revenue. Examples of this character 
could be multiplied indefinitely, and until the system of 
Appropriations-in-aid is reformed no full statement of our national 
expenditure can be prepared. ‘The American Commission lean 
to the view that, on the whole, the best way of dealing with these 
Departmental receipts is to treat them all as national revenue. 
There are ergument; on both sides, but in any case there ought to 
be published annually a return of the complete Income and Outgo 
of each Department so that the public would be able to see the 
actual cost involved for that Department. Such a return was, 
indeed, presented to the Houso of Commons by the Treasury in 
1909, but has unfortunately not been repeated. 





A CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH.* 

IN this little pamphlet Mr. Temple tells the story of the National 
Mission, its aims and some of its results, and calls wpon the Church 
to pursue the considered policy then definitely undertaken. It is 
interesting to have so clear a statement as Mr. Temple here gives 
us of the course of conduct, ecclesiastical and social, which the most 
vigorous of the younger clergy, in consultation with the Bishops, 
have thus leid down for the Church. To those persons who have 
heen already advocates of Church Reform this policy will no doubt 
seem an oft-told tale; to others it may seem little short of revo- 
Jutionery ; but to both, and to the general public also, it will be 
of advantage to have the policy expounded by so enthusiastic and 
competent . writer as Mr. Temple and recommended by argu- 
ments of which all can judge. It is something alsc to escape, as 
with Mr. Temple we generally do, from professional jargon. It 
will be understood that the special object of the National Mission 
was first to arouse the Church to recognize its duty to the nation, 
and then to call upon the nation to repent of certain national sins. 
The lesson that the Church itself was to learn is put very clearly 
in the following paragraph :— 

“The reaction egagst the bare moralism of the eighteenth 

century, a perfectly wholesome and necessary reaction, had brought 
with it an unwholesome concern for religious experience interpreted 
as passing states of feeling. The religious experience, which is, 
indeed, the soul of personal religion, does not consist in these passing 
states, but is what the name should imply, an experience whole and 
entire which is religious through and through, so that our experience 
of business, of politics, of art, and of all hu:nan relationships becomes 
a religious experience. In order that this may Le so there must, 
indeed, be moments when our experience is centred on what is 
religious . but these must not be regarded as isolated and 
separable from the rest of life, but should bo merely moments 
perpetually renewing the light in which we see the world and the 
vital strength by which we live among men.” 
We agree that such a statement expresses with fairness the message 
which the Spirit to-day is giving to the Churches. But Mr. Temple 
relapses into professionalism when he tells us that this is the Biblical 
view of religion; and thet in the Biblical view of things “ the 
objective events of history are regarded as more important than our 
own spiritual states.” This may Le the Old Testament view, and 
it may be capable of support by occasional texts in the New Testa- 
ment, but it is certainly not the view of the Gospels and Epistles 
generally. 

Mr. Temple discusses in turn the nature of the repentance required 
of Church and Nation. The case of the Church is considered under 
the four heads, borrowed from the description of the Apostolic Church 
in the Acts, of Teaching, Peflowship, the Breaking of the Bread, and 
the Prayers ; which, with an unexpected touch of academic absurdity, 
he speaks of as the ‘* Jerusalem Quadrilateral.’ On these subjects 
he hes nothing very practical to recommend. He realiz>s that the 
Church requires a better-eduecated clergy, but the suggestion of a 
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Central Theological College would find little support in a Church where 
fidelity to truth is, for the most part, identified with fidelity to party 
watchwords. Itis not solong ago since the Bishop of Londen, wishing 
to protest against. some tentative results of New Testament criti- 
cism, delivered an allocution at the Theological College of Fly, 
as being, we suppose, the recognized headquarters of the uncritical 
“‘ die-hards.”” Again, on the question of substituting the Lord's 
Supper for Morning Prayer as the popular service for Sunday we 
should prefer the opinion of experienced parish priests, which 
would not, we think, confirm the fashionable view of its general 


expediency. In regard to Fellowship Mr. Temple is more illumi- 
nating. Fellowship, he says, is found only in one way, and that is 


through sharing adventure or effort. ‘“ It is the common effort 
in some great task, the sharing of struggle and sacrifice, which can 
alone hold in unity men of different temperaments and different 
social antecedents.” 

It is when, in pursuance of this iden, he comes to consider the 
duty of the Church to the Nation that we find Mr, Temple most con- 
xineing and inspiring. To social questions he has given special 
study, and he writes upon them with the insight that study brings. 
Among the national sins against which the Church should lift up 
its voice he includes intemperance and impurity, and he makes the 
acute remark that these are national sins, not because the majority 
of the nation is intemperate and impure, but because the majority 
does not really care what the rest of the nation does or suffers. 
To intemperance end impurity he adds, as a third national sin, 
indifference to the education of the poorer classes. He prints in 





| after another. 


full the recommendations of the Committees appointed to consider | 


various social movements, and these will be found deserving of 
careful attention. 

To many people the last chapter, called ‘‘ Needs for the Future,” 
will be the most interesting. The two great needs of the time, 
according to Mr. Temple, are, first, the unification of the Church 
for missionary action abroad and social action at home, under the 
guidance of the Archbishops, and, secondly, the democratizing of 
the Church. We do not know whether under the first head Mr. 
Temple contemplates investing the Archbishops with patricrchal 


powers to compel their suffragans to accept their policies and come | 


into line ; for he complains that diocesan Bishops are in the habit 
ef going their own way instead of carrying out the injunctions 
of Lambeth and York. If so, we do not see how such an autocracy 
is compatible with the democratic idea. Perhaps Church policy is 
to be determined by a Council of Junior Clergy, and the Arch- 
bishops are to be merely executive officers. This is a point that 
wants clearing up; for in his pamphlet Mr. Temple discusses his 
democratic policy only in regard to the parochial incumbent. He 
hopes that if laymen are given more power in the parishes they 


| 
at all costs he would return. 


the spirit of the adventure. His detachment prevented him from 
making friends, and, after he had in a moment of anger expressed 
his contempt for the trivial insurrection of Eureka Flats, excited 
popular antagonism, leading to a boycott which closed his store. 
Then, at his young wife’s instigation, he reverted to his profession 
and sterted a practice in Ballarat with moderate success. There 
is nothing dramatic in all this, but the author shows wonderful 
insight into character, and he describes the Australian scenery 
and the rude conditions of those days as vividly as if, like Richard 
Mahony, he hated them. The book opens with a merciless chapter 
on the hideousness of the early diggings and their voluntary slaves, 
toiling and dying for the mirage of wealth that lured them on. 
The same note is struck more forcibly still, later in the book, in 
the woeful confession of a middle-aged chemist who had found 
out, too late, that he was not enterprising enough for the rough- 
end-tumble of pioneering life in the bush, and cursed the * Land 
of Promise ”’ as ‘“‘ the hardest and cruellest country ever created.” 
This doleful Tangye repeats and enforces to Mahony the old tag, 
Coelum, non animum, mutant—that a man may change his sky 
but not his mind by going oversea—and there, in essence, is the 
tragedy of the proud, stubborn doctor, sensitive as a girl to the 
least trace of criticism, but never able to take full account of others’ 
feelings, whether in Australia or in Great Britain. He worked 
desperately hard; he never spared himself in the service of the 
sick, however poor or remote ; he worried himself into one illness 
But he did not -prosper, and then one day his 
long-pent-up hatred of the primitive settlement was unchained 
by sentimental recollections of the old Mother Country, to which 
Richard Mehony is not a lovable 
person, he does not compel much respect, but he is a real human 


| being who excites the sustained curiosity that one takes in a new 


| acquaintance, 


will take more interest in the Church, and that persons of light 
and leading who at present stand aloof may be brought into the | 


system. We think he is mistaken. Educated people who remain 
outside the Church organization do so, not because they want a 
voice in the parochial affairs of Little Pedlington, but hecause they 
cannot subscribe to certain articles of the Creed. Will Mr. Temple 
allow them a vote upon these ? And we doubt whether the bulk 
of artisans have any wish to badger the parson. Every one admits 
that certain reforms are needed ; one of the most pressing is that 
the parish should be allowed a veto upon the appointment of a 
new incumbent; but to give every person a council, in addition 
to the churchwardens, who may override him at every turn, seems 
as dubious a proposal as to give every Bishop a diocesan Synod 
which he must obey. At present neither Bishop nor parson has 
any authority but what comes from influence; and the system 





works smoothly when the official is a man of sense and piety, If 
he is not, no new machinery will remedy the defect, 
FICTION. 
THE FORTUNES OF RICHARD MAHONY.* 
Mr. Ricuarpson’s clever, whimsical, exasperating story is 
labelled ‘“* Australia Felix. I.,’’ hinting at more to follow, and 


when one has read it and found that it merely stops with the hero 
embarked on his voyage home, a scquel seems necessary and 
desirable. Meanwhile this chronicle of a moody Irish doctor 
and his wife's relations and acquaintances on the goldfields of 
Ballarat sixty years ago is curiously interesting and amusing, 
though every now and then the author lapses, half unconsciously, 
half deliberately, into needless detail which mszy distress a sensitive 


reader, He reminds us egain and again of the late William de 


In Mahony’s circle Mr. Richardson gives free rein to his comic 
sense. Mrs. Mahony, who at her marriage is simply “ Polly” 
and in the middle of the story is assigned the greater dignity of 
“Mary” to distinguish her from another Polly—an apt instance, 
by the way, of the author's easygoing methods—is a little simpleton 
to cll appearance, but develops, as many little simpletons do, 
into a most capable housewife end foster-mother, for her only 
child does not survive its birth. Mary’s brother, John Turnham, 
the pushing man of business who gets himself elected for the Assem)ly 
and who marries and buries two wives before the story stops, 
is most skilfully portrayed; there are many like him in every 
country. Old Occck, a grizzled pioneer who falls in love with 
Mary's protégée, Tilly the barmaid, and shyly confesses to the 
doctor that he had had in his youth a little trouble with the 
authorities which necessitated his reporting himself every six 
months; Tilly herself, with her loud, hearty laugh which caused 
Mahony excruciating torments; Mrs. Devine, a genial, rich, and 
ebsolutely unlettered old woman who recalls the wife of the ** Golden 
Dustman”’; and the scapegrace Purdy, Mahony’s old school- 
friend from Dublin, who annoys him by his unquenchable high 
spirits and at last disgreces himself by making open love to Mary— 
these are only a few of the comical figures in the Ballarat circle 
whem we shall long remember with real amusement. . Mr. 
Richardson's novel is well worth reading for its studies of character, 


apart altogether from its bitter-sweet descriptions of the half- 


developed Australia of sixty years since. 


} 


Morgan, with his inconsequence, his eye for the apparently trivial | 


that counts for so much in life, his flashes of humour, and his 


occasional fragments of excellent narrative. Mr. Richerdson does 


not trouble about a plot. Richard Mahony’s story is as exiguous 
as that of the needy knife-grinder. With his Edinburgh diploma 
in his pocket, he had joined in the gold rush to Australia and tried 
to make his fortune by store-keeping. But he could not condescend 
to the rough humanity around him, or, one may say, enter into 


* The Fortunes of Richard Mahony. By H. UH. Richardson. London: W. Heine- 
mann. (6s. net.) 





The Gossip Shop. . By J. E, Buckrose, (Hodder and Stoughton. 
5s.net.)—There is no sort of doubt that Griselda, Chubb’s cabhorse, 
fulfils the dignified rclz of the heroine of this novel. Neither 
Maurice Unwin, the misunderstood hero, nor the charming Pauline 
is in it with this elderly Rosinante whose kidnapping form; the 
first chepter of the story. The account of The Pageant of the 
White Bisons, in which Chubb himself rides triumphant on the 
back of Griselda, is a useful antidote to war worry; and the rescue 
of hero and heroine from their imprisonment in the lonely church, 
with Chubb, Griselda, and the cab as joint chaperons, is a delightful 
piece of comedy. ‘The author, however, cannot be acquitted of the 
accusation of having written a novel with a purpose, the poisonous 
effects of gossip in a small country town being the motive of the 
story. Still, there is a great deal of jam to the powder, and the 
book is a charming example cf Mr. Buckrose’s delicate humour. 

ReapaBLe Novets.—The Man from Egypt. By Headon Hill. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 5s. net.)—This is a murder story, but the 
roader will have a pleasing doubt till quite half-way through tho 
book as to whether the victim was really murdered or is living a 
hidden life all the time.———The Golden Triangle. (1915.) By 
Maurice Leblanc. ‘Translated by Alexander Toixcira de Mattos. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6Gs.)—A translation of a new Arséne Lupin 
story. It must be acknowledged that the book is moro entertaining 
before Arséne Lupin appears like a god out of tho machine to 
smooth all difficulties in almost too easy a manner.——The Road 
to Understanding. By Eleanor H. Porter. (Constable and Co. 5s.) 
—An American story of an imprudent marriage, the uncomfortable 
consequences of which are far more entertaining reading than the 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 

A most instructive German official Report on the defence of 
Gommecourt on July Ist, 1916, when the battle of the Somme began, 
is printed in the August issus of the Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution. It is the war diary of the 55th Reserve 
Infantry Regiment of the 2nd Guard Reserve Division, with the 
comments of the commander, General von Siisskind. The Guards 
held the position, as we know, but lost almost a third of their 
riuraber in casualties. One of the trench maps appended to the diary 
shows the exact results of our bombardmont, which flattened most, 
fut unhappily not quite all, of the enemy's main defences. 











Thoughts and Facts for the Consideration of the Irish Convention. 
By an Ulster Irishman. (Belfast: W. and G. Baird.)—Mr. Adam 
Duffin, the author of this pamphlet, analyses the Nationalist scheme 
of Irish finance put forward by Mr. M. A. Ennis, and shows that it is 
an excessively ingenious proposal to make Great Britain continue 
to pay Ireland's bills. Under new taxation Ireland contiibuted last 
year £5,332,000 to Imperial expenditure, or about half her due pro- 
portion. Mr. Ennis’s idea is to retain two-th'rds of this already 
inadequate contribution for Irish purposes, though Ireland has 
suffered less from the war than any other part of the United 
Kingdom. 


We have received two thoughtful pamphlets, Fucing the Future of 
Agriculture and The Serious Aqricultural Situation, by Mr. W. W. 
Philip, of Gigha, Argylishire (Dumfries : J. Maxwell, 1s. each}, who 
maintains that the Corn Production Act, while helpful to the farmer, 
is not fair to the consumer and may be disastrous for the landowner. 
He proposes that rents should be regulated annually in accordance 
with market prices, and that the prices of farm produce should be 
fixed so as to cover the cost of production together with the farmer's 
profit. ‘This is an ideal that even a Scottish Sheriff would, we fear, 
be unable to attain, but Mr. Philip's general criticism of the Act 
deserves attention. As he says, it is not to the interest of the com- 
munity, to put it mildly, that landowners should be ruined and 
capitalists deterred from investment in agriculture, which is still our 
greatest industry, 


Observations of an Orderly. By Ward Muir. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—Lance-Corporal Ward Muir has been serving 
as an orderly in the 3rd London Generel Hospital since the outbreak 
of war, and these humorous and pathetic sketches of hospital life are 
the outcome of his experience. Some of them have appeared in the 
Spectator; all are well worth reading. Mr. Ward Muir was a 
novelist before the war, but he has no patience with the well- 
meaning people who want to sentimentalize about ‘“ Tommy 
Atkins.”’ The new Army represents the whole nation, not one class 
but all classes, not one type but all types, and “ Tommy Atkins is 
never twice alike.’ Every soldier, he says, agrees with his comrades 
on two points; “ he dislikes humbug: he tries to be polite.” Mr. 
Ward Muir has never met “ the man who, having tasted the joys of 
roughing it, is determined not to return to a humdrum desk in an 
office,’” nor the man who, having been wounded, is eager to return 
to the front. ; 


A National History of Australia and New Zealand. By Robert P, 
Thomson. (Routledge. 10s 6d. net.)—Mr. Thomson's history of 
Australia, New Zealand, and the adjacent islands from their 
discovery to the present day is an interesting and useful book. 
Tt is well arranged, and contains more detail than the short histories 
hitherto available. Mr. Thomson reminds us that the existence 
of the Great Southland was suspected in Europe in the early sixteenth 
century, and that the Portuguese knew the facts, but suppressed 
them for fear lest their Spanish rivals should seek the unknown 
lands. The Spaniard Torres sailed through his strait in 1606, 
and the Dutchman Willem Jansz in the ‘ Duyfkin’ had sailed 
along Cape York Peninsula the year before. But Providence 
reserved the true discovery of New Zealand and Australia for 
Cook in 1769-70, and the first English settlers landed at Port 
Jackson, January 26th, 1788. Mr. Thomson's account of the 
founding and development of the six Australian States and of 
the Dominion of New Zealand is pleasantly written, and he devotes 
a substantial section at the close to the great part which Australia 
and New Zealand have pleyed in the war. His book ought to be 
in every school library. ‘The history of the Empire must in future 
be studied more thoroughly by our young people. No subject is 
more important or more stimulating. 


Britain versus Germany: an Open Letter to Professor Eduard 
Meyer. By the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson, M.P. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 6d.)—-Professor Meyer, who holds the Chair of History at 
Berlin and who is known by his erudite History of Antiquity, pub- 
lished lately a book on England which Mr. Robertson exposes in 
this entertaining pamphlet as a farrago ef bad history and bad 
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sense. Professor Meyer is unquestionably a learned man, and yet 
he has put his name to a book which no true scholar could have 
written, because, we presume, the “ All-Highest’’ wanted his 
chief Professor of History to join in the anti-English campaign. 
The degradation of the German Universities into blind instruments 
of propaganda has, however, merely shattered their prestige without 
harming the Allies in the least. 


Education To-day and To-morrow. By P. FE. Matheson. (H. 
Milford. 2s, 6d. net.)—These collected addresses and essays, ranging 
over a period of twenty years, are sanely critical, and yet hopeful. 
Mr. Matheson reminds teachers and parents that in many ways 
education has improved in the present generation, and he looks 
forward to further advance. On the vexed question of compulsory 
Greek, he declares that Oxford and Cambridge are really waiting 
for the schoolmasters to make up their minds as to the best 
curriculum. Perhaps too much is written nowadays about educa- 
tion, but this stimulating little book is welcome. 


The Tenedos Times. (Allen and Unwin. 21s. net.)—This clever 
and amusing journal of the Mediterranean destroyer flotilla from 
the autumn of 1914 to the spring of 1915 will be treasured by thie 
friends and relatives of the men who did so much gallant work. 
The coloured illustrations by the late Commander J. B. Waterlow, 
and Commanders Amedroz and Dickens, are far above the amateur 
level in humour as in technique. The seven monthly parts, pro- 
duced originally on the ‘ Blenheim,’ contain a great deal of light 
verse, and not so many professional jests as we should have expected. 
Throughout there is the tone of serene confidence that marks the 
Navy. The sailor, unlike the landsman, never indulges in a fit of 
the blues. 


The Method in the Madness. By Edwyn Bevan. (E. Arnold. 5s. 
net.)—Mr. Bevan, whose House of Seleucus attested his high com- 
petence in ancient history, has turned his scholarly mind to this 
* fresh consideration of the case between Germany and ourselves.” 
It is an extremely ablo book, showing a thorough knowledge of 
German politics and German sentiment, and written in a calm 
and judicial tone. No other English writer on the case has attained 
such a degree of objective impartiality since the late W. T. Arnold 
published his studies of German ambitions in the Spectator fourteen 
years ago. Mr. Bevan makes a capital point at the outset by 
remarking that we must consider the views of the good Germans, 
who, though ill represented in the Government or the Press, cer- 
tainly exist, and whose support of the war is invaluable to the 
Kaiser. He endeavours to show the process of self-deception by 
which these honest men have come to believe that they are fighting 
a defensive war, starting from the hypothesis that antagonism is 
the normal relation of nations to each other, and that therefore 
Germany must be strong enough to face a world in arms. His 
analysis of the rival schools of expansionists, whose programmes 
are “‘ the freedom of the seas,” ‘“* Central Europe,” ‘‘ Berlin-Bagl- 
dad,” and “‘A Colonial Empire,” is acute and informing, and his 
narrative of the ‘‘ Fronde ” against the late Chancellor is a first-rate 
piece of contemporary history, with many illuminating extracts 
from the German Press. Let us add that in his “ Practical Con- 
clusions’ he disposes very effectively of the Pacificist plea that we 
must not punish Germany lest we stimulate her to seek revenge 
hereafter. 

War Speeche:, 1914-17. Collected by B. W. Ginsburg. (Clarendon 
Press. 2s, 6d. net.)—Dr. Ginsburg has put together in a handy little 
pamphlet eighteen of the more notable speeches made during the 
war, with a useful historical and critical Introduction. Lord Grey 
of Fallodon’s speech of August 3rd, 1914, naturally comes first, 
followed by Mr. Asquith’s stern and impressive speech at the 
yuildhall on the eve of the battle of the Marne. Lord Kitchener's 
appeal for more men, made at the Guildhall on July 9th, 1915, 
is rightly given, with President Wilson's two great speeches to 
Congress, and two of the ex-Chancellor’s speeches denouncing 
England. 





The Manitoba Department of Education celebrated Empire Day. 
on May 23rd last, by issuing a neat little pamphlet, to be read in 
the schools, explaining why Empire Day is set apart ‘to mark 
and impress on our minds the character, extent, and significance 
of the Empire to which we belong,”’ and giving a shert and inter- 
esting history of the Dominion during its first half-century, We 
commend the example to British Education Authorities. 





By Lord Dunsany. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
3s. 6d. net.)—All who delight in Lord Dunsany’s strange fantastic 
imagination will give a warm welcome to this collection of four 
of his plays. In The Laughter of the Gods and A Night at an Inn 
he shows us yet again the risk of jesting with the gods. The former 
is written with the delicate satire characteristic of the author,and 
the subtle horror in the latter will, we think, make it difficult for 
the reader to put it aside until the last word has been read. 


Plays of Gods and Men. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





a 
Addison (R.), ‘Tom .of Tripoli, cr BVO........e0.ceececeesence Frowde)-net 3/6 
Albanesi (E. Maria), When Michael Came to Town, er 8vo ........ (Hutchinson) 6,0 
ay (Mrs. Fred B.), Twentieth-Century Cookery Practice (meatieder net 3/6 
y (H..C.), The Young Lovers, crBy0...........00020+5 (Methuen) net 5,0 
Bailey f (W. 8.), Wonders of Animal Life, 8vo.............. (Simpkin) act 3/6 
Bied (B.), The Bipewaytl Rieg, CE BVO.» o.. occnces ccccvccces (Frowde) net 36 
Blasdale (W. C.), Principles of Quantitative Analysis, cr 8vo..(Constable) net 10/6 
Bottome (Phyllis), A Certain Star, cr 8vyo.......... Hodder & Stoughton) net, 5.0 
Bowes (J.), The Young Anzacs, cr 8V0......... 04. cececeeeee (Frowde) net 3/6 
Byerly (W. ©.), Introduction to the Calculus of Variations, 8vo 

Oxford Univ. Press) net 6 
Drinkwater (J.), Pawns: Three Poctic Plays, cr 8vo. .(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 6 
Farrow (G. E.), Professor Philanderpan, cr 8vo.............. (Frowde) net 6 
Fieland (J.), At All Risks, crBv0........cscsccccscacsccces Frowde) net 6 

Fisher (Lizette Andrews), The Mystic Vision in the Grail Legend and in the Divine 

Cee. GR. o0.9000 6.009400 00080400 00068000006 Oxford Univ. Press) net 


x 
. (Chatto & Windus) net 


Frankau (G.), The City of Fear, and other Poems, Svo. 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 


Frazer (J. G.), Jacob and the Mandrakes 
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Gaisworthy (J:), Weyona, ePCvO, ..... cscs cccvecncececcscs (Heinemann) net, 
Gilson (Capt. C.), In Arms for Russia, er 8vo .............4. (Frowde) net 
Giirvin (Brenda), Munition Mary, ¢r8VO...........0eeeeees (Frowde) net 
Griftiths (E. D.), Housecrait Science, cr 8v0O.............00005 (Methuen) net 6 
Harberton (Viscount), How to Lengthen Our Ears, er 8vo...... (Daniel) net 0 
Harvard Studies in Clessical Philology, Vol. XXVIII. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Harvey (W.), Irish Life and Humour, er 8vo. ............02.005 (Mackay) net 2/6 
Tlassai! (A.), Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism, and on the Idea of a Patriot 
RIM, OF OVO... ....00s cnt es sae eheceannes cues @xiford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Haverfield (i. L.), Joan Tudor's Triumph, cr 8vo............ (Frewde) net 36 
Heaton (H. C.), The Gloria D’Amor of Fra Rocaberti. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
James (H.), The Ivory Tower, 2 vols., cr BVO...........0000005 Collins) net 12,0 
Jarvis (C. H.), The Teaching of History, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Preas) net 4/6 
Kettle (Prof. T. M.), The Ways of War, 8vo...............- (Constable) net 7/6 
Livingstone (W. P.), The New Outlook, cr 8v0. Hodder & Stoughton) net 46 
Luckiesh (M.), Light and Shade and their Aapiteailana, 8vo (Constable) net 12/6 | 
MacArthur (Ruth Brown), Littl Mother, 8vo................ (Harrap) net 5.0 | 
MacDonald (G.), The History of Gutta-Percha a cr 8yo..(Frowde) net 2/6 | 
McKenna (S.), Ninety-six Hours’ Leave, er 8VO.....,...2.00005 (Methuen) net 6/0 | 
Mais (8. P. B.), Rebellion, cr 8v0..........cececeeeeeee (G. Richards) net 5.0 
Mann (Mary K.), The Victim, cr8vo.............. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5,0 
Mason (A. E. W.), The Four Corners of the World. .(Hodder & Stonghton) net 6,0 
Mantz (H. E.), French Criticism of American Literature before 1850, 8vo | 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Noussanne (H. De), The Lady of Potsdam, cr S8vo..............+.. (Melrose) 5/0 
Orczy (Baroness), Lord Tony's Wife, cr 8voO........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6,0 | 
Patterson (W.'M.), The Rhythm of Prose, 8vo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/6 | 
Veekham (G. W.), Logic of Bergson’s Philosophy. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 | 
remy i. T.); Meas! GF OVO, 6 ck cin cedcatcasunds cad (Chatto & Windus) net 6/0 | 
Vetric (W. M. F.), Tools and Weapons, folio................ (Constable) net 35/0 
Vitman’s Dictionary of Commorcial Correspondence in English, French, German, | 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and Russian, 8vo............ (Pitman) net 7/6 
lowell (C. L.), English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 | 
Price-Jones (C.), Blood Pictures, Bvo...............: (Wright & Sons) net 6/6 
Quackenboo (G. P.), The Sanskrit Poems of Mayura (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Kameey (A. R. J.) and Weston (H. C.), Artificial Dye-Stuifa (Routledge) net 3/6 
Religious History of New England (The), roy 8vo....(Oxford Univ, Press) net 106 
Rogers (A.), Elements of Industrial Chemistry, 8vo.......... (Constable) net 12/6 
Root (E.), Latin America and by United States...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10,6 
Rowe (Ruth) and Miller (H. C.), Christian Experience and Psychological Pro- 
CO, GPO Mncs  kescconsncesugaunees (Student Christian Movement) net 2/6 
Seton- Watson (R. Ww. ‘ The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans (Constable) net 10,6 
Shuksi(A.), Mobanunedan Law of Marriage and Divorce (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), Anns Lulwerth, er8vo...............665 (Methuen) 5/0 
Smith (G. E.), Prindtéve Man .....ccccscccccesvas (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Strachan (R. H.), The Fourth Gospel : its Significance and Environment, cr 8vo 
(Student Christian Movement) net 3.6 
Strang (H.), With Haig on the Somme, cr 8vo................ (Frowde) net 3/6 
Tunnicliff (Rev. H. G.), Mind the Step, cr 8vo................ (Allenson) net 2/6 
Tynan (Katharine), Late Songs, er 8vo............ (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 3/6 
Ver Beck’s Bears in Mother Goose-land, 4to................ (Frowde) net 5/0 
Wells (H. G.), The Soul of a Bishop, cr 8vo (Cassell) net 6/0 





.(Constable) net 10/6 


White (C. H.), Methods of Metallurgical Analysis, cr 8vo... 
Whitton (Major F. E.), A History of Poland, ®vo............ (Constable) net 8/5 
Wrong (George M.) and others, The Federation of Canada, 1867-1917, cr 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/0 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOGURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENTST., LONDON 


 - ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR O'UL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared ina GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s.,and 10s.6d. OfStores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1. 








DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE ¢ BLUE | 





For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFLE. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L”™: 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 
CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
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ROYAL 


COMPANY, 





AT 25% TO 60% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500, 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(20) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 








The -Corperation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on spplication 
to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, Londen, S.W. 1. 





E.C. 3. 





‘DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


Dispense all Uric Acid Troubles. 


#K RADICATE the excessive ] ROITWICH Brine Crys- 
| #4 uric ecid from your tals are prepared from 

system before you become the the original springs, and sold 

permanent victim of Rheu- in convenient and inexpensive 
| matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lum- form for use at home. Medi- 

bago, or Arthritis. One hot cally recommended, they may 
| bath in which Droitwich Brine be used with safety as the 
| Crystals have been dissolved will simplest and most pleasurable 
| give you instant relief—a short treatment for all Urie Acid 
| course will complete the cure. troubles. 





SEND 2/8 TO-DAY FOR A TRIAL BAG TO 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Best. 29h), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3, 
who deliver tnithiinndle Paid to dutindls address in Great Britain. 


IRISH : 
COLLARS 
By Appointment to their & SHIRTS 


Majesties the King and Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


TOTAL FUNDS - 221,405,844 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON, 


Samples and illustrated list post free 


INSURANCE 


1 North 


HEAD { 
24-28 Lombard Street, 


OFTICES | 24-2 


LIMITED. : 
DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ge SCHOOL (Dual) CASTLEFORD, YORKS.— 


ASSISTANT MASTER or MISTRESS required, Subjects French (essential), 
German (desirable), Phonetics. Salary minimum £120 per annum: higher salary 
according to experienee and qualifications —Applications, with three copies of iecent 


testimonials, to the unde reigned on or before oy Sth September, 1917. 
CHAS. T. LIGHTLEY 
« Jerk to! the Gove rnors), 77 Carlton Strect, Castleford. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.— 
Wanted in September a MISTRESS to teach CLASSICS: Degree er 
equivalent essential : -Expericnce desirab jle. Salary from £150 to £189, non-resident, 
according to qua alifications and © xperiet nee. —Apply HE ‘AD- MISTRESS. 


RADFORD GRAMMAR 








SCHOOL. 
MATHEMATICAL MASTER to take Middle School Mathematics 
wanted for September 18th. Salary, £250 to £30. 
Apply at once 2 to HEAD- ‘MASTER. 
TRITERS Ww ANTED ofr rec ecognised ability to deal with Economie 
subjects for an important Weekly.—Only University men need addre’ 
’ c/o Street's, 30 Corshill, L.U, 3. 


\ 


“BR. T., 
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‘(\HE GOVERNMENT of the STATE of JOHORE. require the 
services of THREE ASSISTANT SCHOOLMASTERS (1 Senior and 2 
Juniors) for the English schools in the State. In the case of the post of Senior Master, 
who must between 30 and 35 years of age, the salary is £400 ver annum with a 
duty allowance of £50 a year, and after one year’s service £450 with a duty allowance 
of £80 a year, and thereafter rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of 
£600 a year, the duty allowance remaining £80. In the case of the Junior Masters, 
who must be single and about 25 years of age, the salary is £300 per annum with a 
duty allowance of £50 a year, and after one year’s service £350 with a duty allowance 
of £60, thereafter rising by annual increments of £25 to £450. the duty allowance 
remaining £60. The duty allowance is non-pensionable, and is drawn only while the 
officer is actually performing duty. Free partly furnished quarters are provided. 
‘The appointment would be for two years in the first instance; and if the officer's 
services prove satisfactory, he would then be on the pensionable establishment. 
Candidatcs must have served with His Majesty's Forces during the present war, and 
should possess either an Oxford or Cambridge degree, and should have received a 
public school education. It is essential that they should have had at least three 
years’ experienée of teaching, and that they should be willing and able to partake in 
school games. The whole of the officer's time would be at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, His duties would be to teach English subjects and Mathematics, Algebra and 
Geometry, and possibly Latin for the Cambridge Junior Local examination.—< pplica- 
tions should be addressed te the ASSISTANT PRIVATE SECRETARY, Colonial 

Office, 58.W. 1. 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES. 

The Council invites applications for the appointment as ORGANISER of Women's 
Technical Classes, whose chief duties will be to inspect and organise technical classes 
for women (including upholstery, photography, hairdressing, laundry work, ladies’ 
tailoring, and dressmaking) in evening institutes, girls’ clubs, polytechnics and trade 
schools. The salary will be £300 a year, rising by annual increments of £20 to a 
maximum salary of £400 a year. 

Applicants must have had considerable expericnee in the investigation of women’s 
industries. 

The person appointed will be required to give her whole time to the duties of her 
office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the 
Council's service, particulars of which are givea in the form of application. 

Applications should be made oa the official form to be obtained from ths EDUCA- 
TION OFFICER (C.1.), London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Em- 
bankment, W.C. 2, to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
29th September, 1917, accompanied by copics of not more than three recent testi- 
monials. 

Candidates ap 
Stamped and addreased eavelope. 
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Applications are invited from gentlemen qualified for the above positions (2). 
Balary (fixed) £900 per annum, and £100 allowed for travelling expenses to Sydney, 
in cach case. Pension of £400 per annum under certain conditions after twenty 
years’ service. Duties commence March, 1918. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications, stating 
age and qualifications, and accompanied by references and ten (10) copies of three 
recent testimonials should be sent not later than Thursday, lst November, 1917. 

Sydacy House, AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 

26-27 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. L. 


14th August, 1917. 
LYTH, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. A 

The Governors of the above School invite app ications for the post of SENIOR 
MISTRESS for 13th September, 1917. 

Applicants are to be graduates with special qualifications in English and to be n 
& position to take one of the following subsidiary subjects :—Gcography, French, 
Drawing, Needlework. Salary according to the present County scale. 

Applications are also invited for a TEACHER fully qualified ia Gymnastics, 
Games, and further, to be in a position to take one of tie above-mentioned subsidiary 
subjects. Salary £90 to £115 per annum. Forms of application may be obtained 
on receipt of stamped foolscap envelope and must be returned on or before the 


4th September. 
34 Bridge Strect, Blyth. THOS. R. GUTHRIE, 
Clerk to the Governora. 
EDUCATION 


August 28th, 1917 
COMMITTEE. 
SOHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


‘. 
Ee 
Wanted, a WOMAN ASSISTANT, Science Graduate preferred, for next term. 
Minimum commencing salary £120, which may be increased according to qualifications 
and previous cxperience.—Applications to be. sent not later than Wednesday, 
September 12th, 1917, to the COUNTY EDUCATION SECRETARY, County 
Hall, Cambridge. 
August 20th, 1917. 
ANTED shortly for the Girls’ Patriotic Club, an experienced 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 
Apply, stating particulars, to THE SECRETARY, 8 Treville Strect, Plymouth. 


LECTURES, d&o. 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal... .. THER REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26ra. 

The College provides a GENERAL EDUCATION for SCUDENTS up to the age 
of 13, as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION extending over three terms in SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN is given in connection with the College. Students 
taking this Course have opportunities also of attending Lectures in English Literature, 
History and Medern Lan . in order that they may be thoroughly trained for 
higher secretarial work. e inclusive fee for the Course is 40 guineas. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head -Mistress, Miss M.D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 
45-45 HARLEY STREET, W. 1, from whom information may also be obtained as 
to the College Boarding House in which Students may reside. 

Special terms will be considered for the daughters of officers on active service. 


a ‘ Session begins Monday, September 24. 
EC K C O 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


COURSES OF STUDY (Day and Evening), for the Degrees of the 
University, in ARTS, SCLENCE, BCONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University, 
GRLOGRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION. 
Competition for 16 Free Studentships commences on September 10. 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


| i ete ent diede OF 








ying through the post for the form of applicatioa should eaclos> a 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


RSITY OF SYDNEY, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 


CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 
CHAIR OF ARCHITECTURE, 


UEEN’S 


Patron .. . 


E 


New 
K B 


Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4. 


LEG 


> 


LONDON. 
KING'S COLLE 


LEG E. 
DEPARTMENT for TRAINING TEACHERS in SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Theory, Practice, and History of Education. 
J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of Education. 
(Head of the Department). 
A. A. COCK, B.A., Lecturer, 

The Course, which includes Practical Wark in Secondary Schools, extends over one 
academical year beginning in October or January. It is intended for those who are 
preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the University of London. 

‘The fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, or 8 guineas per term. 

Applications should be made to PROF..ADAMSON. King’s College, Strand, W.C, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(Univeraity of London). 
UNIVERSITY STREET, GOWER STREET, W.C. 

The NINETIETH SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, 1917. 

The HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL are fully equipped for the teaching 
of the medical sciences by the most modera methods. 

The HOSPITAL accommodates nearly 500 patients. The in-patients treated 
annually number over 5,475, and the out-patients about 53,009. 

The MEDICAL SCHOOL contains a large library, commodious students’ society 
rooms, including a gymnasium and squash racket court, large laboratories for th» 
study of pathology, morbid anatomy, and pathological chemistry, and a large museum. 
In ADDITION, the school is provided with fully-equipped departments for th» 
teaching of BACTERIOLOGY and for the carrying out of RESEARCH. 

The DENTAL DEPARTMENT (late National Dental Hospital, Great Portland 
Street) is well equipped for the teaching of dental surgery. 

STUDENTS’ APPOINTMENTS. 

APPOINTMENTS as CLERKS and DRESSERS may be taken up at any tim>, 
either in the IN or OUT PATIENT DEPARTMENTS. 

On qualification, there are TWENTY resident appointments available for the 
students of the hospital as house physicians, house surgeons, and obstetric assistants. 
In addition, there are other hospital appointments open to graduated students of 
the total annual value of over £509. on . 

‘(OURSES. 


The courses of instruction are designed to meet the requirements of those preparing 
for the degrees of the Universities of OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, LONDON and 
DURHAM ; also for the qualifications of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS 
and SURGEONS (including Fellowship), LICENCE in DENTAL SURGERY, 
LICENCE of the SOCIETY of APOTHECARIES, and the DIPLOMA in PUBLIC 
HEALTH of the various examining boards. 

ATHLETIC GROUND at PERIVALE. 

The Medical School is the headquarters of a section of the medical unit of tho 
University of London Officers Training Corps. 

GOLDSMLID ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 

Two Exhibitions, value 80 guincas, are awarded annually ; also Scholarships and 
prizes amounting to over £900 per annum. 

For further particulars and prospectus, 

Apply to the Dean, 
G. F. BLACKER, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S, 








ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Recognized by the Board of Education for the training of Teachers. 

Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewifery, 
including Infant Care, Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for House- 
keepers and School Matrons. 


HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized by the Local Government Board, Royal Sanitary Institute, and Sani- 
tary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary Inspec- 
tors, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Voluntary, District, and Social Workers, 
Preparatory Course for Nurses and Midwives. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
(Ling’s System.) 
Three Years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Games, &c. Diplomas granted. 
Non-professional Students also acecpted. 


For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the 
SECRETARY. 
ITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 

(LEONARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2.) 





CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
Prof. MarRGerTson, M.Sc. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

Prof. W. Eccies, D.Sc., A.R.C.S., M.LM.B. 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 

Prof. G. T. Morgan, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


The training is adapted to the needs of pupils from Secondary Schools above the 
age of 15, and men who, having previously served a pupilage or apprenticeship in 
works, desire to go through a more syst*mutic training. 

The College contains laboratories and workshops equipped for instructional pur- 
poses, including Engincering and Hydraulic Laboratories, Drawing Offices, Wood 
and Metal Workshops, Mechanics, Physics, Electrical and Caemical Laboratories, and 
Dynamo Rooms. 

A iderable ext of the Chemical Laboratories for Research, and for the 
special consideration of Processes of Manufacture, has recently been made. 

The next Entrance Examination will be held oa September 18 in the subjects 07 
Mathematics and English, but the Matriculation Examinatioa of any British Uni- 
versity is accepted instead. 

The fees are £20 per annum. 

The Programme giving particulars of admission, Entrance Examination, Sylla- 
buses of Instruction, and other informstion, may be had post freé on applicatioa 
to the REGISTRAR of the College at tice above address. 

Pur UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties: ARTS 
(including Architecture), PURE SCIENCK, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGINEERINU 
(including Mining), and METALLURGY. 

COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA is awarded in GLASS TECHNOLOGY. 

DIPLOMA in DOMESTIC SCLENCE. A two years’ course of training for a Uni- 














| versity Diploma has been arranged in conjunction with the Sheffield Training College 





of Domestic Science. 

The Session 1917-18 commences October 3rd, 1917. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Rog'strar. 
—-* UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
Vice-Chancellor: W. RIPPER, D.Eng., D.Sc., M.Inst.C.£., J.P. 
tDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following Entrance Scholarships, each of the value of £100 per annum and 
tenable for thrte years, are offered : — 

(a) Two Scholarship: open to men and women who will not have complete t 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which they enter 
the University. 

(+) Two Scholarships restricted to the “ soas fof workmen earning daily or weekly 
wages and foremen of workmen and managers.’ 

An examination for the above Scholarships will be held in December next, and 
entries must be sent to the Registrar by October 31st. 

Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


[ NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 

MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C.2. Head of the 
Department: Professor E. J. URWICK. The Department gives a general cours> 
of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department has 
also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, ia 
co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Loadon School of Economics and 
Political Science, 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, B.C. 2. 
RIENTAL LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 
Instruction is given in the principal languages of the East- and of Africa, 
ard on ‘Oriental ind African Religions and Customs. School now closed for 


Vacation. Will re-open October 1. 
For particulars apply to E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING ~ COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. nee: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. 
(London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. A resi- 
dential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. ‘The 
Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. Ample opportu- 
nity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other 
subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in Sept- 
ember. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarshtps, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


VHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLE }, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 
sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M."). (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDOKF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADD!SON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 
Miss H. C. GREENE. 

Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
The oT wes opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish Systom. 
‘the course extends over two years. Jt includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Courso begias ia 

October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 











QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. | 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 


Y.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. Tho Staff consists cf Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical ‘Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residencs. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Bev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 

trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics ia Colleges and Schools. 

The course of training extends over 2 years, and insluies Educational and Medical 

Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiena, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


YHELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 

/ WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training in 
Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them to 
secure appointments of the highest standard.— Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. 


J\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 

Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Gardening year 
begins 21st September. 
Illustrated. prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Susaex. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
: FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
iouses. 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. 


Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 
Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
jog, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
JOURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 





Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemonth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Ky DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TAKLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRES4. 


T T.-COL. and Mrs. BONHAM-CARTER (Westerham) desire 
4 to recommend, personally or otherwise, THE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM 
(Principals, Miss MACKINTOSH and Miss CROSLAND), at which their daughter 
was as a boarder for six years. 


| ‘es ENCH SCHOOL.—Mlle. EXPULSON receives in her 

house at Hampstead a few GIRLS of good family prevented from finishing 
their education abroad. Only French spoken. Home life, outdoor games. Best 
icferenees. Next Term, October 2nd. For particulars write Mlle. EXPULSON, 
32 Copley Park, Streatham Common, 8.W. 16. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
ey) Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 
#8 well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


p® INCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds. 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas @ year, 


EALING, W.5. 
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HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 

pals | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


OOTLAND. — §T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDINGSCHOOLFORGIRLS. Extensive Buildingsand Grounds. Situated 
inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling. 
Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
Autumn Term bogins on Friday, September 21st.—Prospectus and full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

St EDITH’S SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, NORTHANTS. 
TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 
A WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fees: 150 Guineas a Year. 
Head-Mistress—Miss E. R. PEARSON, M.A. 
(late of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Tle House is a magnificent mansion situated on high tableland 400 fect abova 
sca level, and is ideally convenient for the purposes of a Girls’ School. There ars 
11 acres of gardens and playing-fields. 

While aiming at a thorough general education, it is intended to pay special attention 
to languages, music, and art. 

Enquiries should be directed to Miss PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, The Manor 
House, Brackley, Northants. 
rF\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.-—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Klider girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 

T INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
eo Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


(Tupor 








Autuma Term begins on Thursday, September 20th, 

- = Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 7 

4, ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 

First-Class Boarding School. HKvery Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 

Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 

Entire charge if required. Resident Matron. “ 
H E L 


H I G F I 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
GCOTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 


= - 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele. “* Watford 615.” 

LOTHIAN. Beautifully situated in its own grounts, Equable climate. 
Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older girl; 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, ridirg, 
swimming. RESIDENT PUPILS only. 

Prospectus, etc., from the Principals. 
HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modera 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 


Tennis, Hockey, &c. Ci as 4 
{T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on —— to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 

ham College (Historical ‘fripos) and of the Maris Grey Training College. 


Tel.: 470 Harrow. 
S Zz. ELI xX 











F 2¢nR 6 8 i. 
SOUTHWOLD. 


Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCU X. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Loni. (Girton Colleze).—First-rat» 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. Large Playinz-fields ant 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 


MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sca. A thirt hous fivs just bse0n opens for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


Special Entry, November, 1917. No Nomination required. [ull particulars 
with copies of cxamination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton street, London, W. 


= for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
Nautical College, Pangbourn:, opening ist September next. Age of entry, 
134-14. Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messrs. DEVITL & MOORK, Managers, 
12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 3. 


READING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 





Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College), 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum.—For full particulars apply 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. Next Term begins Tuesday, September 25th. 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 
Laboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliances for practical 

work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court. Publis 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London. £16 13s. 4d. 
perterm.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Bods. 


NASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 

{4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., lato 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Eagineering Clas3os. Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets aal 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for sons of Officers anal Clergy. 

o ¥.F.8 C @ 3 2 feo: 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 26, 27, 23. 

One Warburton Scholarship providing free education for the son of any Oificcr or 
old Doverian who has been xilled or disabled in the War. 

Three other Scholarships, £40 to £20. 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 


Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rey. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 
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2b T HE 
AUTHORS, TVPEWRITING, he. 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W.-1 (Gerrard: 1263).-— Ladies quickly pre) for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent given. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 


Adelphi, WC: 2. pewriting of ,all - Cross Station. 
Within a few minutes’ a of War Office, Admiralty, Ministry of Munitions, and 
other Government Offices, Law Courts and ‘Westminster. T.N. Gerrard 6179. 


ma? eat EVENING 
You have half an-hour to spare. If you havea 
taste for Writing, you cap, in your spare time, 
Jearn to.carn_and earn while learning. Send to 
PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
44 Thanet House, Strand, W.C. 2, with. stamps 
for return, any specimen of your literary svork, 
and you will receive Expert’s Opinion and 
Criticism gratis, also particulars of the P.O.C. 
System and SCHOLARSHIPS for readers of 
the Spectajor, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
fjcemous Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and siris by full particulars of 

their yo (age of pupils, _ * preferred, rang> 
of lees, &¢.), to 

Mesars. TRUMAN.& KNIGHTLEY, Lt., 
Educational soe. who are largely responsible for tos 
anny a oo most important nene thas ablo 
supply iaformation dificalt to obtaia elsewhe: 

Offices—158- 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Wal. “Belephoas—1135 Museam. 


0.0) ‘AND TUTORS. 


ryurons. 





({HOIcE ~ OF SCHOOLS | 


Advice free of charge will LT pe by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
26 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from ified ladies who 
arc looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
GIRLS. 


G CHOOLS | FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS for anete and ALL BXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, ay p-to-date. knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, willbe pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (fece of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
The age of the pupil, district ferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 


ae, , or a 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Staset, London, E.C..4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TRAGHERS, 
¢ OAKLBY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY S8T., LONDON, W.c. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, © ae 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find-werk 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY ‘COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 


the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 
Registrar— —Miss StSB ee: FOUNTAIN. 


MISCELLANEOUS. ad Sel 


See .E REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
ITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500 
FuRCHASES REVERSIONS and Ls INPERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


Apply SECRETARIDS, 10 1 Sonenster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL—Irtsa Port. Limerick. IRisx 

CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, ‘Teacloths, 

‘Table Centres, D’Oyleys , he. Silver, and Wedding Presoats. Selection 

rent on approval. Direct from the —? SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youzshal , 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cle 


EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS — who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free ®. The 
, &e., and is illus! justeated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, foal nager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., TrafalgareSquve, 

W.C. 2. Telegrams : “ Triform, Westrand, ‘Leatoa.” Telepioas: 1854 Gerrard. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively p: pay 
. Up to 7s. per tooth pinacl on vulcagite, 12s. on silver, 153. 
on gold, £2-on platinum. Cash or offer by retarn. If offer not accepted we retura 
parcel lost Free. cumeetats: x GUARANTEBD by the reliable genuine ficm. 

. CANN anv CO., 
604 Market treet. Manchester. Ketd. 1850. 
Ye TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. ‘Before 
: selling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 
explains very clearly the value of any artificial teeth.—E. LEWIS, 29 London Street, 
Southport, Lancs. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual mannfacturcrs, 
Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to provincial Semen. It forwarded by post, valuc 
per return or offer made.—Chief Oifices, 03 Oxford Street, London. Bat. 100 year:. 


°650 PRIZE.—Send postage (‘Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN ” (Learn to 'Earn) 
by. writing to ) CRAVEN N PRESS, 82 Craven Street, Strand, London. 








INE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QULEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron: H.M. THe Krxe. 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS. SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUSSHOCK AND NERVE INJUREES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: ‘THe Gant or Hankowpy. -Secretary: Goprrsy .H. Hamyrgos. 


‘ 
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THE SECRET OF GOUTY 


SUFFERING. 





THE PART PLAYED BY URIC ACID EXOEss 
IN ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


Modern scientific research has succeeded in demonstrating 
beyond doubt that all gouty suffering is due to the presence of 
an excess of uric acid in the-system. 


Uric acid is a chemical substance produced in the human hody 
as the result, mainly, of the constant change and interchange of 
tissue that are continually going.on in the system. It is a highly 
deleterious agent, and its immediate elimination is an absolute 
necessity if health is to be maintained. But if uric acid is not 
got rid of as fast as it forms, its retention in the body results 
in various kinds of ill-health known collectively as gout. 


INVASION. 

is almest invariably marked -by 
digestive disturbances, -flatulenee, acidity, and heartburn, 
accompanied by persistent headache. Its progress is denoted -hy 
irritation and dryness of the skin, with more or less redness; 
bet littl shooting pains in muecles and joints, or by stifiness 
that are often mistakenly attributed to chills, dampness, eold 
winds, or over-exertion, Thus the museles may become impreg- 
rated with the penetrating erystals when gouty rheumatism er 
lumbago ensues. The delicate and sexsitive nerves are not free 
from.attack, and sciatica or neuritis result from the piercing of 
the nerve sheaths by the sharp, needle-like crystals of uric agid. 
No one who has not experienced the agony can form any idéa 
of the exquisite torture induced by sciatica or neuritis, whieh, 
beginning insidiously with a mere numbness or tingling, rapidly 
develop into excruciating, hot, stabbing pain. 

The most distressing, beeause the most lasting and most 
debilitating of all forms of gouty suffering, is that known 
variously as chronic, chalky, and rheumatic gout. In ‘this form 
the uric acid deposits become deposited. in the joints, thus 
impeding free movement and causing most painful* swelling, 
stiffness, and disfiguring enlargements. When uric acid simply 
saturates the system, and is found in exeess everywhere, we have 
the condition known as suppressed gout, characterized by lowness 
of spirits, headaches, baekache, and dull pains everywhere. 

Gouty eezema is the result of deposits of uric acid under -the 
skin, whilst kidney stone and gravel are simply solid coneretions 
of urates in the organs affected. 


EARLY SIGNS OF GOUTY 


The development of gout 


THE NATURAL RATIONAL REMEDY. 

For all gouty ailments a remedy to be really -effeetive must 
exert powerful solvent and eliminating action on uric acid. 
These qualities are present in the highest degree in Bishop's 
Varalettes, which physicians declare and sufferers testify to be 
the most powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants ‘known. ‘No 
concretions of -wric acid, no matter how long standing, can 
resist the powerful solvent ;action of Bishop’s Varalettes; whilst, 
if they are taken when the early symptoms first present them- 
selves, they will absolutely prevent retention of uric acid, ayd 
thus effectually ward off.a threatened attack of any of the before- 
named forms of gout. Bishop’s Varalettes are taken up by the 
blood, and carried on to the remotest recesses of the system, 
where ‘they come into direct contact with the painful uric acid 
deposits. These they attack, neutralize, and reduce to complete 
solution, in which form they are swept out of the body by the 
natural channels. This simple, rational action explains the 
uniform success that attends the administration of Bishop's 
Varalettes in all forms of gout or uric acid ailments. 


Bishop’s Varalettes contain no mereury, iodides, colchicum, 
narcotics, purgatives, or other dangerous drugs, are not -weaken- 
ing or depressing, and do not irritate the nerves or disturb the 
digestive proeesses. 


AN OUTLINE GUIDE TO DIET. 


A recently published booklet on uric acid disorders and their 
treatment contains an excellent dietary for the gouty, as well as 
a mass of the most useful information on the subject of gout 
generally. The dietary tables comprise a wide and varied selec- 
tion of enjoyable but harmless foods and beverages, suitable for 
the gouty, and the adoption of the diet suggested will be of 
assistanee in the -suceessful treatment of gouty suffering by 
Bishop’s Varalettes. A copy of this booklet will be sent post 
free on application to the manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes, 
Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 
48 Spelman Street, London, E.1. Please ask for Booklet Y. 


Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve in any liquid with brisk 
effervescence, and, being tasteless, may be added to any beverage 
without interfering with its flavour. They are sold by all 
chemists in bottles at 1s. 2d., 2s. 3d., and 5s. 6d. (twenty-five days’ 
treatment), or will be sent direct from the makers at the address 
given above. 
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For the Sound and the Sick 
close to the fighting on the West Front 
THE 


CHURCH ARMY’S 


Recreation 


Huts and Tents 


furnish food, drink, comfort, and rest— 
a priceless boon, especially to 


THE WALKING WOUNDED. 


Hundreds of other Huts, Tents and Centres—at 

home and in France, Belgium, Malta, Macedonia, 

Egypt, Sinai, Palestine, Mesopotamia, East Africa 
and India. 


MORE ARE A PRESSING NEED. 


Huts cost £600, Tents £300; fully equipped ; 
£50 provides a Chapel ; £30 provides free note- 
paper and envelopes for a day for all the Huts, &c. 


WILL YOU GIVE ONE HUT 


or Tent, and call it by the name of 
some dear one, living or departed ? 


£100,000 needed at once for upkeep 
of 900 CENTRES. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D:D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, sryansion Street, Maride Arch, London, W. 1. 

























































Telephone: Mayfair 6230 


Works - Northfield, Birmingham 





Motor Cycles are 
maintaining at the 
Front the high 
reputation they 
hold at home 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., 
Ltd., 
COVENTRY. 


















THE ABILITY TO LOOK AHEAD 


TICIPATE the joys of a motoring tour 
under peaceful conditions. 
to the time when you will once more be tree 
to do your motoring without being unpatriotic | 
—without the necessity of petrol cards and 
lamp discs. Then think of your post-war car, 
ordering an Austin now 


AN 

































































Tob acco 


Some mixtures vary—good at one tim 
indifferent at another. 
never varies . .. careful blending ensures 
uniformity of character 


Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to 
Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Lta., Giaesgow 


King’s Head is stronger Both are sold everywhere 


and think wisely b 
for delivery afier t 


The AUSTIN MOTOR CO., Ld., 479-483 Oxford St., LONDON, W. 1. 


Telegrams: Austinette, Wesdo, London 
Also at Manchester, Norwich and Paris 


“Three Nuns 








Cigarettes 


(MEDIUM) 
IN PACKETS OF 10 
or Cardboard Boxes of 5O 








TRAINING for WORK on the LAND 


DISCHARGED SOLDIERS & SAILORS 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


offers Three Months’ FREE TRAINING to men honoura)hly 
DISCHARGED trom either of H.M. SERVICES (including 
men partially disabled by wounds or sickness) on its ex- 
tensive FARM in Essex. Board and lodging provided and 
wages paid during training ; games and recreation. Fort- 
night's preliminary test close to London to ascertain fitness 
and inclination. 
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For full particulars write to Secretary, Discharged Soldiers 
and Sailors Dept., 55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture ta 
London at LOWEST PRICBS for 
Excellence of Quality ani Desiga, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.,W.; 


——a ep 





A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 


—_— 


E suggest that thero can be no better present in War Time 
then an Annual Subscription to the ‘* Sprcrator.”’ 


Send £1 8s. 6d. to the Manager, Tho ‘‘ Specrator,”’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 


The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager 


He or she who gives the ‘‘ Specrator”’ as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian abroad or at 
home, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not 
forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the ‘‘ Specraror ”’ it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
‘* Spectator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addrossed to ‘‘ The Manager, The ‘ Specraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 


Including postage to any part of the United King- 
domorthe Front... és 7 .. £18 6 


Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. £112 6 


To The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 


1 Wellington Street, Straid, London, W.C. 


} enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 


‘* SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW BOOK. 


Nationalism. sy str RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Extra Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





CONTENTS. — Nationalism in the West. Nation- 
alism in Japon. Netionaliom in india. 
British Foreign Policy in 
Europe to the End of the 19th 


Century: a Rough Outline. By H. FE. 
EGERTON, M.A., Beit’ Professor of Colonial History 
and Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


A Defence of Idealism: Some 
Questions and Conclusions. 


By MAY SINCLAIR. 8vo. 12s. not. 


The English-Speaking 


Peoples— their Future Relations and 

Joint International Obligations. By GEORGE 
LOUIS BEER, in European 
History at Columbia University. 6s. 6d. 
net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


sometime Lecturer 
Crown 8vo. 


— W.C, 2 


— 


Cloth Boards, 2/6; 


PRIVATE DOWDING 
A Book You Must Read 


A plain record of the after-death experiences of a 
soldier killed in battle, and some questions on world issues 
answered by the messenger who taught him wider truths. 
With Notes by W. T. F 
M.. WATKINS, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 2. 


post free, 2/10. 





JOHN 
21 Cecil Court, 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine “THE FUTURE” for ESSAYS 
on subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH 
and SPANISH, Send P.O, 7d, for Specimen number with full particulars— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR9), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
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“Ha! Ha! Ha! He! He! He! 
Old fat Fritz, you can’t see me.” 


TEMPORARY HEROES 


By CECIL SOMMERS. 
Illustrated by the Author. 33. 6d. not. 

This book gives one ‘of the most vivid pictures that have yot 
been written of the life of the modern soldier, but every little incident 
is treated in so whimsical a fashion that war seems to lose half its 
horrors, and we are able to read of its discomforts, and evon of its 
tragedies, smiling through our tears, 

It would be difficult to find a more cheery soul than the author 
of this book. 


ORDER AT ONCE. READY SEPT. 5. 











Novels of the Sites 6s. 





6s. 


THE CANDID COURTSHIP 


By MADGE MEARS. 


‘A story full of good talk—direct and genuine conversation—will hold you 
amused to the end. An excellently human and stimulating novel.’"—Punch. 
“Only a wide-minded and thoughtful woman could have written this novel.’ 


2 THE GAY LIFE 


-By KEBLE HOWARD. Second Edition. 


“In creating Jilly Nipchin Keble Howard-has dons a ganuine service both to 
the stage and the reading public. A singularly original and vivacious novel."’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 











WITH GOLD AND STEEL 


By CECIL STARR JOHNS. 


“Mr. Starr Johns distinguishes his characters as carefully and pays as much 
attention to his dialogue as if he were writing of here and now. Boys of fourteen 
or 30 would, I imagine, enjoy it—and this is no small matter, for they are amon* 
the hardest of critics. But it was presumably not written for boys, nor will 
appreciation of it be confined to them.”—New Statesman. 


VIGO STREET, W. 1. 

















JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 


Contents for September. 
AFTER THREE YEARS. 
THE INTERNAL PROBLEM IN GERMANY. 
FINANCE AFTER THE WAR. 
SOME PROBLEMS IN DEMOCRACY AND 





Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,980,000. ‘Together .. £53,930,000 
Keserve L iability of lroprietors ee ° we +. £4,000, 00) 
£7,930 930, 0co | 


Total Issued oF ital and Reserves 


IEAD OFFICE London, E.C. : 


7i CORNUILL, 


DRAFTS oe GRANTED on the Bank's Branches - a ana the Australian | 


States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


on application. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Past or Prosont Members of tho 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as tho 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 


‘Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


Also Articles from 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 


- Price 2s. Gd. per copy, or 10s. per annum, post free to any address 


CLERGY MUTUAL . 


RECONSTRUCTION. 
THE UNITED STATES AT WAR. 


UNITED KINGDOM: The Nation and the War— 
Irish Settlement by Consent. 

** Canada,” ‘‘ Australia,” 
** New Zealand.”’ 


“* South Africa,” and 


within the ) enpiee. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, Ww.c. 2. 


Brilliant and Challenging 


HOW TO LENGTHEN 
OUR EARS 


An Enquiry whether Learning from Books does not Lengthen 
the Ears rather than the Understanding. 


By Viscount Harberton 





| Ears of Thought—Ears of History—Ears of Scienco—Kars of 

| Government—Ear3s of Mars—Doctors’ Ears—Literary [Kars— 

| Lawyers’ Ears—Macaulay’s Ears— Attic Ears—Divine Lars, 
ete., ete. ° 

Cloth, 5s. net. 


DANIEL, LTD., 
E.C. 4 


Lonpon: C. W. 
3 Tudor Street, 
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NATIONAL REVIEW LIST 


A Book to read now 


VICTORY OR FREE TRADE? 


By a British Resident .in Germany. 

“It is-well that an educated Englishman who has lived many 
years in Germany should tell a few clear truths about the German 
charecter, its ideals and ambitions.” 

b —The Times (Literary Supplement). 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE UNSEEN HAND 
IN ENGLISH HISTORY 


By JAN D. COLVIN, 


Author of ‘The Germans in England.” 








“This is a book which must not only revolutionise the writing of 
English history, but also eonvince all intelligent people thet we 
must at ence set to work, forgetting all Party differences and for- 
giving ‘them, to rebuild our Imperial greatness on the old firm founda- 
tions.”*—- ie, Post. 


Demy Svo. 7s. Gd. net. 


‘NATIONAL REVIEW’ MAP 
OF THE WESTERN FRONT 


From Switzerland to the Belgian ‘Coast 
‘SCALE 10 MILES TO THEINCH. SIZE IN SHEET, 30 BY 38 LNS, 
Printed in Colours. 
So long as military operations continue in France and 
Belgium they may be closely followed on this Map. The 
whole area is shown in great detail from Dieppe to the 
Rhine, and ‘Holland to Switzerland. 


On. Linen, avith Rollers and On Linen, and folded in Cloth Folded in printed 
Varnished, Price 4s. net Cover, Price 3s. Gd. net Cover, I'rice bs.-6d. net 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 


September 1917 
Episodes of the Month (with a large Coloured Map to 
Illustrate British Operations in Flanders) 
Sir William Robertson as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff By Tue Epiror 
Hammer or Anvil ? By IAN D. COLVIN 
Author of The Unseen Hand in English History 
The Britannic Commonwealth 
By Capt. RICHARD JEBB 
Edwards's ** Canons of Criticism ”’ 
By AUSTIN DOBSON 
Admiralty Reorganization —A Soldier's View 
Lord Rhondda among the Farmers 
By Miss FRANCES PITT 
Some Reflections on Gangs, Old and New 
By L. J. MAXSE 
The Tragedy of Commandant von -—-— 
By Lieut. FRANK FOX 
The Intrigue against the Admiralty 
By A NavaL CorresPONDENT 











Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Through any Beokeeller, er, if mere-convenient, from 
MANAGER, NATIONAL REVIEW, 43 DUKE STREET, 


*** Blackwood's’ is an epitome in litéle of the Briieh Empire— onthi 
reminder that > boundaries are wide ; that it bas boone won. sal ent 
by the public- ee a eens that in warfare, literatare 
and-art it-has Se ae its sons have Teeny been travellers and 
sportemen, and that i poblucs ha have. still a, strong strain of conservative Im. 
pecan ism. Old as-it-is, ‘ * shews no signs of - becoming old- -fashioned, 


aaa it i pergosenta and appeals to ‘all that is best in the undyi 
ying genius of the 


“The aro Brilliant of our Magazines.” 
‘ {Blackwood ’ remains without a rival.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


SEPTEMBER No. Contains: 


The People #ithont a Pillow. By Zerrs, 
Carrying On. By ‘‘ Barreevs,” 
On‘Patrol.—tl. -Lew-Visibility—Hang On—1797. 

The Spy in Black. —-Part Il. ‘By J. Storer Croustoy 
Argentine Memories: The Royal Road. By P..H. nN, 
With the Armoured Cars in Galicia. 

Why we are Short.of. Sugar. 3y'V.C. M. 
An Airman’s:Qutings. By Cenracr, 


Vil.—There and Back. 
‘“‘ Garry On!” The Continued Chronicle of : (1). 
By Tue Junior Svp, 

Tuning up —The Overture—The Last Solo. 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 
Srinagar. By Opyssevs, 
,Musings without: Method — 

ped Sale of Titles—Henour Rocted in Dishonour—What is the Meaning ct 


—Stockholm and tndecision—The Pope and Peace—The New Educa- 
tion Bill_-What is a‘* Poor Man’ ?—An Educated Proletariat. 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by 
post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly, 


we. BLACKWOOD a SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 





AND AFTER. SEPTEMBER, 

* BREAK AUSTRIA.’ By the Very Rev. Canon William Barry, D.D, 
COMMON SENSE IN WAR. By Spenser Wiikinson 
(Chichele Professor of Mitilary History, Oxford), 

IN BERLIN DURING THREE YEARS OF THE WAR. y F. Sefton Delmer 
Cfermerly Lecturer in English at 5 i AL of Berlin). 

BRITISH FEDERALISM: A VANISHED DREAM ? By R. Marriott, M.P. 
‘THE RETURN OF ALSACE-LORRAINE, By the Abs Ernest Dimnet. 
RELIGION. UNDER. REBAR. By A. P. Sinnett, 


TRE WaAR’s INFLUENCE ON CHURCH AND STATE. By Lieut.-Colonel Seton Churchill. 
How EDUCATION HAS DEGRAPED: TRE GORMAN OMARACTER. By J. Ellis Barker, 


FREIHERR VON BISSING: A STUDY IN CHARACTER, By Emile Cammzerts, 
THE FIGHT AGAINST VBNERBAL INFECTION, By Sir Bryan Donkin, M.D. 
AGRICULTUBE AND THE MINIMUM WAGE, By F. &. Green. 
MRS. SHPDONS AS A PORTRAIT SITTER. By Mrs. Clement Parsons, 


SOME HUMOURS OF Boyuoop. 
By the Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, D.D., D.C.L, 
A PLEA FOR BRITISH TRADE, By-Sir Charles Mallet. 
SEA-POWER AND THE ARMED NEUTRALITIES: III. THE STORY OF 5800. 
By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong Kong). 
Remten: SPOTTISWOODE, DOLbANES NE & Co., LtD., 1 New Street Square. 


The Contemporary Review. 


SEPTEMBER, 1917. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE THREE EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS. By Sir John Macdonell, K.C.B. 
TAL aod OF THE GERMAN COLON}6s: 


THE CASE FOR RETENTION. By Sir H. H. Jchnston, G.C MG, 

II, THe CASE POR CONDITIONAL RETURN, By William Harbutt Dawson. 
SPAIN IN THE WORLD'S DEBATE, By A. F. Bell 
MOROCCO IN WAR TIME. By W. B. Harris. 
INDIA AFTER THE WAR. By J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 
SEPTEMBER A CENTURY AGO. By the Rev. Dr. Jam>s Moffatt. 
EMERSON, CICERO, THE STOICS AND MYSELF. By Dr. John Beattie Crozier. 
THE RUTHENIAN QUESTION IN RUSSIA. By Semen Rapoport. 
WITH THE HOPPERS. By Mrs. Zangwill, 


CHURCH AND STATE: THE ARCHBISHOPS’ one REPORT. 
the Rev. J. R. Cohu 


WOMEN AS JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. a J. Theodore Dodd. 
THE AMERICAN AVIATION PROGRAMME. By T. Farman. 
THE PRUSSIAN GUARDEMAS : A REMINISCENCE, By Leander. 








FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1917. 
GREAT. MEN AND GREATNESS. By: Viscocyt Baycz, O.M, 
COUNTING THECOST. By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF GERMANY. 
(1) By Kuno France, Emeritus Curator of the Germanic Muscum, 
Harvard U niversity. 
(2) A Reply by James M, Bzck, formerly Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United § 
WHAT WOULD NELSON ‘HAVE DONE? Il. By ARCHIBALD HvURD, 
FRANCE, 1916-1917. By JouN GabsworRTnay. 
OUR MONARCHY AND ITS ALLIANCES. By CAPTAIN BATTINE, 


ORTHODOX SCIENCE AND PSYCHICAL RESBARCH. 
By H. B,. MArriorr WATSON. 


BULGARIA AND PEACE, By Grawrurp Paice. 
ALONG THE LINE OF THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. By W. P. D. Sresbixe. 
THE REICHSTAG-AND ECONOMIC PRACE. By H. N. BRadLsrorn, 
ON COUNTRY-HOUSE VISITS. By AnrHurR A. BAUMANN, 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. WITH MAPS, 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND A. LTD. 








TE ALTH RESORTS: OF THE BRI’ rIsH ISLANDS. 
With Maps, Iustrations, and Chapters on Climates, Baths, Sanatoria, &e. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK 
Price” 5e. net. Postage 4d. 





ST. JAMES’, LONDON, 5.W.1. 


Lexndon: Hodder aad steughton, Warwick Square, E.C, 
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COLLINS’ FIRST AUTUMN LIST 











Messrs. COLLINS have pleasure in announcing that they will begin their Autumn Publishing Seasén on 
September 6th with two novels by the late Mr. Henry James :— 


THE IVORY TOWER. 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 Vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two Photogravures. 12s. net. 


The novels are unfinished, but printed with each is a sketch outlining the complete story. These sketehes 
are of unique literary interest, since they disclose the methods of work of one of the greatest masters of his craft. 
Henry James wrote similar sketches for all his novels, but the sketches for ‘* The Ivory Tower” and “The Sense 
of the Past ’’ alone survive, and none has heretofore been published. In one of his stories Henry James has described 
the manner of these sketches—‘‘ A great gossiping, eloquent letter—the overflow into talk of an artist’s amorous 


plan.” 








Ready Shortly. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great Novel of the War : 


‘MISSING.’ 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





a <a 


A new book by Mr. J. D. Beresford and Mr. Kenneth Richmond which. will arouse much discussion: 


W. E. FORD: a Biography. 


By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND, Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. Gs; net. 


ED ——» 





Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s new Novel of the East : 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of ‘‘ Said the Fisherman,”’ Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A brilliant impression of the East African Campaign by a novelist who was with General Smuts’ Army as Medical 
Officer of the 2nd-Itaodesian Regiment : 


MARCHING ON TANGA. 


By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 8vo, with Map, and 30 Illustrations taken oa the spot by 
the Author. 6s. net. 





To be followed by :— 
THE MIDDLE YEARS (Auto- | SENLIS. 


i i | A Dramatic Epi: sode of the Great War. By CICELY HAMIL- 
biographical). TON, Author of “* Diana of Dobson’s.”” Extra Crown 8vo, with 
By HENRY JAMES. Extra:Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. » 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net 
5s. net. 


stil oe THE FATHERLESS. — 
THE GULF. | a ea ee 
A Novel. By HUGH F.SPENDER, Author of ‘* The Machine oo y 


Extra Secu 8vo. 5s. net. | _ TURGENEV. 


Miia A Study of the great Rus sian Nov elisst. By EDWARD 


THE LOVING HISTORY OF | @ansitt: Witn®'Voword by soSnrH CONRAD. str 
PERIDORE AND PARAVAIL. 1) atrruMN SOWING. 


A Romantic Tale in Verso. By MAURICE HEWLETT. ; 
Crown 8yo,; 5s. net: \ By E. F. BENSON, Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





London: 48 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., Ltd. 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY holds a CENSOR’S PERMIT, enabling it to transmit, on behalf 
of purchasers, all its publications to Neutral, and to any Allied, Countries athovwise prohibited. 





The Medici Society's CHRISTMAS CARDS and» CALENDARS—which: have ever been pmnnted 

or engraved in Germany—increased their circulation ten times in 1916 as against r9g14. Any similar 

increase in the demand for Christmas, 1917, will mean: short supply. - The Society’s staff is also so 

reduced that orders may be delayed. It will therefore be advisable to :— 

SEND FOR THE LIST OF THE ABOVE—post free—AND ORDER IN TIME. THE AUSTRA- 

LIAN and FAR EASTERN MAILS ARE MUCH DELAYED. 

Equally suitable as Christmas gifts are :— 

MEMORABILIA: a Series of Booklets in Literature and Art. 

Printed in the Riccardi Press fount on pure rag paper; in hand-made paper wrappers with 

Italian XVIth Century border design. They are of uniform dimensions—6 by 44 inches—and each is 

contained in a stout envelope. “‘ Everything about them fulfils Ruskin’s canon of a Book.” 

Illustrated Volumes: Each, 1s. 6d. net (post free 1s. 8d.). Unillustrated: 1s. net (post free Is. 2d.), 
Detailed List of the Volumes in this Series free on demand. 


TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN :— 

A BOOK OF THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. Each 3s. net (post free 3s. 6d.), 

A BOOK OF THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST. . 
Each small 4to, with 13 4-colour Plates after the Old Masters. A simple introduction, Text in the Words 
of-the Bible, and Notes on each picture in untechnical language. 
THE HEROES: or Greek Fairy Tales for -my Children. By Cuartes Kuincsiry. With 12 
Plates after the water-colour drawings by W. RussELt Fiint. Small crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net; 
whole natural parchment, 15s. net. (Post free 8s. and 15s. 6d.) 
THE SONG OF SOLOMON. In the Authorized Version. With 10 Plates after the water- 
colour drawings by W. RussELLt FLint. Small crown 4to, cloth gilt (with special binding design, full 
gilt, adapted from MS. Or. 6810, in the British Museum), 6s. net; whole natural grain parchment; 
12s. 6d. net. (Post free 6s. 6d. or 13s.) 
THE THOUGHTS OF- THE -EMPEROR- MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Translated 
by GEorGE Lonc. With 12 Plates after the water-colour drawings of W. RussELL Fiint. Small 
crown 4to, cloth, with special binding design, full gilt, 10s. 6d. net; whole natural grain parchment, 
15s. net. (Post free 11s. or 15s. 6d.) 
SONGS AND LYRICS OF ROBERT BURNS. — Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by 
WittiAM MacDonatp. With 12 Illustrations after the water-colours by W.-R. and R. P. Frint, 
Small crown 4to, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. net; whole green parchment gilt, 15s. net. (Post free 11s. or 
15s. 6d.) 
FRENCH LYRICS. Edited, with an Introduction, by GEoRGE SarintsBuRY. With 8 Illustrations 
after the water-colours by A. GERARDIN. Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt (after a design by Padeloup, 
1741), 7s. 6d. net. (Post free 8s.) 
VASARI’'S LIVES OF THE ITALIAN PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS, 
in 10 Volumes with over 500 full-page Plates, of which 100 are in colour. An entirely new translatior 
by GasTON DE VERE. Special prospectus post free. Each Volume may be purchased separately. 
RICHARD WILSON: A LANDSCAPE.—This Medici Print now first. reproduces in colour the original 
in Dorchester House. Printed surface, 14} by 25 inches. This print should be issued in October. {1 7s. 6d: 
(Post free {1 8s. 6d.) 
Complete Illustrated Prospectus of the Medici Prints, 6d. post free ; abridged ditto, 3d. 
WAR MEMORIALS. The Society specialises in these. It does not provide “stock patterns,’ 
but, having the best architectural and other advice, invites inquiries and submits designs adapted to 
the requirements of each case. 








THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LD., 


SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


LONDON: 7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1. LIVERPOOL: 63 BOLD STREET. 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY : AMERICAN BRANCH, INC., 12 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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LOMDOR;- Prince *4 Ww. SPEalont & Sons, 99 Better ; ne,-E.C.4; and Published by A ALFRED EVERSON for the * “Specraror ” (Limite », at their Uitice, 
1 Wellington Street (W, ne 2) i vine pte of the Savoy, Strand, ia the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September Ist, 1917, 





